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ABSTRACT 

The primer is designed to help promote meatal, 
physical, and emotional health in school personnel and to prevent job 
burnout, with primary focus on interventions that special education 
and special services personnel, administrators, and teacher trainers 
can implement to manage stress and prevent burnout. Nine chapters 
address the following topics: the problems of stress and burnout fDr 
educators, the problem of burnout for special services personnel, 
assessment of individual and organizational stress, modification of 
special education policies and procedures, inservice training, 
management of stress and prevention of burnout, the administrator's 
role, the role of the special services professional, and strategies 
for preservice training. A final chapter summarizes each of the nine 
previous chapters and concludes that on a formal level, schools and 
colleges of education in cooperation with local school districts 
should encourage and support major research in the areas of stress 
management and burnout prevention: and that on the local level both 
school boards and teacher orgar.izations should carry out iaforaaL 
study projects aimed at investigating what makes a superior teacher 
superior and what prevents a poor teacher from becoming significantly 
better. Appended are a paper on analyzing observations of stress 
conditions^ a bibliography, and information on general models of 
in ter ven tion . (SB) 
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ntrodoction 



The concern about teacher stress and resulting "burnout * has become more evident in recent years. 
The prcblems of our society have had a dramatic effect on our schools— lack of respect tor authority 
and institutions, the disintegration of traditional family structures, and economic problems including 
recession, inllation, and limited resources directly impinge on the functioning of the schools. The 
resulting pressures on school personnel, including school violence, low salaries, changing school 
populations, and vandalism, can easily be seen to have a major impact on the mental health of 
educators. 

There is a growing body of literature (Gmelch, 1978; Mce, 1979; Sparks, 1979; Styles & Cavan- 
augh, 1977) describing the problem of burnout in regard to the helping professions" in general and 
regular classroom teachers in particular. There is, however, limited information dealing with this 
topic specifically in regard to special services personnel. This focus is particularly critical since the 
field of special education has numbers of inherent pressures in addition to the societal and general 
education stressors already mentioned. By definition, special services personnel work with handi- 
capped students who have physical, mental, emotional, ana/or social problems that make school 
success difficult. In the la jt few years. The Education for All Handicapped Children Ac^ Public Law 
94-142, has created additional responsibilities including placement team meetings, due process 
paperwork, individualized education programs (lEP's), and intensive involvement with and account- 
ability to parents. It would seem, and preliminary data indicate, that this combination of working with 
exceptional children and implementing the mandates of P.L. 94-142 is creating stressful conditions 
with which many special services personnel are unable to cope. The unsuccessful attempts to dea^ 
with these stressors are resulting in the increasing burnout of special services personnel. 

The purpose of this Primer is to help school personnel promote health (mental, physical, and 
emotional) and prevent job burnout. The primary focus is to describe interventions that special edu- 
cation and special services personnel, administrators, and teacher trainers can implement to manacle 
stress and prevent burnout. In addition, definitions, descriptions and correlates of mental health, 
stress, and burnout are provided. Potential strategies and techniques for assessing individual and 
organizational stress and approaches for evaluating the success of interventions are also specified. 

There are a number of caveats that must be addressed in regard to this problem. The first relates 
to the mandates of P.L. 94-142. Although the implementation of P.L. 94-142 is seen as creating a 
significant degree of stress, the authors are very supportive of both the intent and result of that 
comprehensive special education legislation. It is also assumed that most schools are, at least, in 
minimal compliance with the law. The recommendations for review and modification of special 
education procedures, discussed later, focus on increasing efficiency and providing productive roles 
for special services personnel. 
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X SI RESS AND BURNOUT 



It Should be noted that the term burnout assumes that there v\af, lame." Burnout is seen as 
most typically affecting personnel who might be described as cc-n^r.r hard working, conscien- 
tious, idealistic, creative, concerned, and/or ambitious. Burno. i-3:^ "Ot generally relate to the 
incompetent or lazy educator although that kind of pe'son migh it as an alibi. 

ThiG Primer must be seen as tentative. The data, and even ' . ii^nence of burnout for post- 
P.L. 94-142 special services personnel is extremely limited. Thr rcrr-^ however, is already very 
real and has the potential for adversely affecting both the qualb zuantity of services provided . 
many handicapped students. It is hoped, therefore, that the infn— iic-aina recommendations pre- 
sented herj will be the beginning of our understanding of the rn.nKBrr =nd our awareness of alter- 
natives for dealing with it. 



Chapter 1 : The Problems of 
Stress and Burnout for Educators 



The problems and nature of stress and burnout 
have confronted our cultures and societies for a 
number or years. The Department of Health Pro- 
motion, Saint Louis University Medical Center 
(1980) has helped outline not only some opera- 
tional definitions of stress and burnout, but has 
also clarified terminology. This chapter will de- 
scribe the problenid, nature, and definitions of 
stress and burnout, as developed by the Depart- 
ment of Health Promotion, for professionals in 
educational systems. 

DEFINITIONS AND TERMINOLOGY 

The prevalence of distress in our personal and 
professional lives is without question a major 
contributor to destructive life styles, disease, and 
sometimes premature death. Effects on a school 
system are manifested by ineffective delivery of 
service, lower morale, excessive absenteeism, 
and higher health care costs. 

The definitions of stress and burnout have pla- 
gued professionals for year?. The American Her- 
itage Dictionary (1969) defines stress as a force 
that tends to deform a body and act as a men- 
tally dismptive influence — distress. This double 
edged definition alerts us to the ominous nature 
of stress: it can affect us both physically and 
psychologically. When discussing the nature of 
stress we feel a number of basic distinctions 
need to be made. The differences between 
stressors or stress triggers and stress is most 
important. Stress triggers and/or stressors cre- 
ate stress reactions. Stress triggers or stressors 
can be defined In three broad categories: envi- 



ronmental, physlcui. and psychological. Environ- 
mental stressors exist in the world around us. 
They (a) vary In form (noise, yelling kids, work 
demands), (b) can vary from permanent to short 
term, and (c) can produce an immediate stress 
reaction (out of control class), a gradual build up 
of the stress reaction (differences with your prin- 
cipal or supervisor), or produce a stress reaction 
unnoticed by the individual. Physical stressors 
represent your body state or condition. Exam- 
ples include excessive weight, poor circulation, 
excessive use of alcohol, poor nutrition, etc. En- 
vironmental and physical stressors can often in- 
teract with one contributing to the effects of the 
other. This is important! Stressors will seldom af- 
fect you In a unique and specific way but In most 
cases will affect you in a complex interaction. 

If you place the psychological stressors in the 
life condition equation, you may begin to see why 
the stress reaction'ls common and characteristic 
of our lives. The psychological stressors are well 
known: conflict, frustration, anger, fear, and anx- 
iety, to name a few. Ironically, psychological 
stressors are a little different from the environ- 
mental and physical stressors mentioned. For 
example, psychological stressors such as frus- 
tration depend upon your psychological state 
(motives, goals, expectations, needs, etc.). In 
summary, a differentiation between the stress 
triggers/stressors and the stress reaction Is made. 
Broadly defined, the stress reaction can be 
viewed as a mental, physical, and emotional re- 
sponse to environmental (school) and personal 
demands. 
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2 STRESS AND BURNOUT 



Job burnout has also been addressed by 
many professionals. For the professional edu- 
cator, we have created the following definition: 
excessive exposure to ambiguous, inconsistent, 
and/or uncontrollable school system demands. 
Basically, burnout occurs when individuals reach 
their adaptability limit. This should be contrasted 
to a normal stress reaction wh^-re an individual 
is aroused to a level of coping with the situation 
and various stressors. Job burnout creates a re- 
action whereby the Individual can no longer ef- 
fectively cope or adapt to the situation or stres- 
sors. The short term costs (poor self control, 
lower self esteem, irritability, poor management 
of work) and long term costs (mild depression, 
ulcers, hypertension, drug and alcohol abuse, 
overreaction to mild work pressures) can be doc- 
umented with many professionals. The lack of 
comprehensive individual and system interven- 
tion relating to both stress management and 
burnout prevention contributes immensely to the 
overall problem. The next section will attempt to 
outline the problems presented by stress and 
burnout to the educational system as we know 
it. 

PROBLEMS OF STRESS AND BURNOUT 

The problems of stress and burnout for individ- 
uals working in educational systems is quite sim- 



ilar to those cf most professionals working in 
ot[:er helping professions. Additionally, the sys- 
tems that organize and house these profession- 
als are faced with parallel problems. The major 
problem is the effect stress and job burnout have 
on the individual and the system. First the effects 
on the individual will be discussed, then effects 
on the system. 

Individuals 

First, stress can be seen as making a direct con- 
tribution to the destructive life styles of e duca- 
tors. The incidence of educators indulging in ex- 
cessive levels of alcohol, drugs, food, and 
tobacco can be documented from the teacher 
lounges to the conference and convention rooms 
and related activities (Bennington, 1980; Dixon, 
Shaw, & Bensky, 1980). Other destructive ef- 
fects can be observed with professional educa- 
tors: lower morale and creativity, inability to con- 
centrate including sporadic memory difficulties, 
lower self esteem within their school and per- 
sonal lives, disorganization in the classroom or 
office sometimes to the point of being in an out 
of control atmosphere, and overreaction to mild 
pressures in the classroom or office. The list is 
endless and the physical effects are as numer- 
ous. Tne key is that the effects of stress are 
physical, psychological, and emotional. In addi- 
tion to the rapid turnover rates always men- 
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tioned, higher prevalence of disease and the re- 
sulting absenteeism are also a concern of 
educators. The problenr^s and their effects on the 
individual are only half the story. The effects of 
stress on the system are also important. 

Systems 

The effects of stress and burnout on the school 
system cannot be looked at in isolated temns. 
The system is made up of many individuals and, 
as such, will have similar problems: ineffective 
delivery of services, lower morale, and excessive 
absenteeism. The bottom line is that mere 
p«'ofessional educators seem to be losing their 
zest for life and their profession, causing the de- 
livery system to become excessively inefficient 
and nonproductive (Bennington, 1980; Dixon, 
Shaw, & Bensky, 1980; Zahner, 1980). School 
systems are becoming increasingly aware of the 
inefficient use of staff time and the resulting en- 
cumbrance of increased financial costs, in ad- 
dition, health care costs are rising at a phenom- 
enal rate, leaving schools unable to underwrite 
the costs of the effects of stress and burncut on 
individual staff members. 

While increased financial costs and profes- 
sional indifference are having devastating ef- 
fects, there Is an even bigger problem for - oi 
systems to deal with: the effects of pr^';, . ^-rj 
stress and burnout on the iearner/r-: : / ^''-y 
research to date has documented tf ^ ^'« v * 
teacher stress and burnout on the stu . ^c- ■ 



ever, intuitively, it makes sense that the students 
will not receive the total benefits of the profes- 
sional educator if, in fact, the individual and sys- 
tem problems are real. The implications are mind 
boggling when one stops ?.nd thinks of the sys- 
tematic modeling effects that teacher stress re- 
actions and related problems have on students. 
The educational and social implications are 
clear. The question is, what are we as educators 
able and willing to do about the problem? 

A final systems oriented issue that should be 
attended to is the cyclical and/or reciprocal re- 
lationship between teacher stress/burnout and 
student behavior. For example, a short term re- 
sult of teacher stress might be irritability, disor- 
ganization, and a lack of concentration. How do 
these behaviors affect students in school or 
classroom? While the research is still being sys- 
tematically designed and data collection initi- 
ated, a subjective impression would clearly in- 
dicate a negative effect on student behavior. If, 
in fact, teacher stress/burnout is a negative 
stressor for students, a logical step would be t'^ 
simultaneously minimize the negative impact on 
both parties (teachers and students). Addition- 
ally, student behavior/performance as a negative 
stressor for teachf^rs should be considered in the 
same vein: both stress causing factors should be 
dealt with simultaneously. It is not where, what, 
.f'ny, cr who the stressor is affecting but rather 
vhen a change agent will begin the intervantion 
:tocess to end the cyclical arrangement. 



Chapter 2: The Problem of 

Burnout for Special Services 
Personnel 



As indicated in the previous chapter, a special 
educator can burn out when he or she can no 
longer cope with, or adapt to, environmental, 
physical, and psychological stressors. The focus 
of this chapter will be to identify and discuss the 
environmental stressors that specifically relate 
to the responsibilities of'special services person- 
nel. 

It must be noted, however, that there are so- 
cial, economic, mental, physical, and emotional 
factors that also impinge on the mental health of 
educators. It is clear that a person who is dealing 
with serious marital difficulties, coping with 
chronic health problems, or having difficulty 
meeting mor\gagd payments may see a resultant 
decrease in professional performance. 

There are also environmental stressors as- 
sociated with any professional position. There 
may be problems with facilities (e.g., cramped 
office, delapidated building, a room that is too 
cold or too hot), supervisors (e.g., abusive, too 
demanding, no standards), clients (e.g., lazy, 
often late, violent), and colleagues (e.g., un- 
friendly, incompetent, unprofessional). Concerns 
more specific to educators include low salaries, 
limited career ladders, the growing resentment 
of taxpayers, and very limited authority. In ad- 
dition, educators are faced with increased re- 
sponsibility within the school power structure and 
the perceived increase in the number and se- 
verity of student "problems." 

All of these situations certainly can create 
stressors that contribute to burnout. Although 
this chapter deals with descriptions of environ- 
mental stressors facing special services person- 



nel, subsequent chapters will discuss how to 
deal with physical and psychological stressors 
as well as environmental stressors. More infor- 
mation and references on personal stressors are 
available from the sources cited in Appendix B. 

Although burnout is highly individualized, in 
most cases it results in a reduction in productiv- 
ity, motivation, or compassion for others. In gen- 
eral, professionals have to deal with short term 
effects such as an inability to concentrate, lower 
self esteem, irritability, disorganization, and poor 
management of work flow. ^ng term effects in- 
clude free floating anxiety, intolerance of people, 
and overreaction to mild work pressure. It is im- 
perative that we identify the sources of stress 
that lead to burnout so that individuals them- 
selves and the school systems that employ them 
can deal with the problems at their source. 

NEGATIVE STRESSORS 

Colarelli (1978), following along the lines of S^l- 
ye (1974), has defined stress within a work set- 
ting in terms of positive and negative stressors. 
Negative stressors that can lead to unhealthy, 
nonproductive behaviors are uncertainty, role 
overload or underload, abrupt and unplanned 
orgaiiizational and role changes, and poor job 
design. 

Uncertainty 

Uncertainty is defined as doubt, hesitancy, un- 
predictability, and indefiniteiiGSS regarding com- 
petence, role, security, etc. 
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The case of Lynn (Case 1) is an example of 
what has happened to many special educators, 
particularly those trained prior to the implemen- 
tation of P.L. 94-142. They are too often unpre- 
pared to meet the demands placed on them by 
the schools that employ them. Unfortunately, as 
in Lynn's case, school administrators may com- 
pound the problem by not providing the direction, 
support, training and follow through necessary 
to help the teacher deal with this most difficult 
situation. Although Lynn has sought help outside 
the school, it may be too little, ta;i late. Symp- 
toms of stress, including fear of failure, resent- 
ment of authority, and isolation, are beginning to 
manifest themselves. 

Role Underload/Overload 

Role underload loverload is defined as the un- 
derutilization of staff geared up for a specific task 
or the overburdening of limited personnel re- 
sources. 

Given the increased responsibilities of special 
services personnel created by P.L. 94-142 and 
the concomitant fiscal constraints, role overload 
is almost inevitable. Sarah (Case 2) is an all too 
typical example of an energetic and well trained, 
though inexperienced, special educator who 
quickly gets in over her head. The new educa- 
tor's concern for handicapped children and need 
to achieve in his or her professional endeavors, 
combined with the pressure on administrators to 
get an extremely demanding job done, often re- 
sults in burnout. 

Sarah, for example, has quickly become over- 
extended and overwhelmed. She began doing 



her one basic job very well but is nqw handling 
many roles, with each suffering. As Sarah real- 
izes that she is less and less able to meet her 
students' needs, her sense of purpose, feeling 
of being trapped, and even emotional and phys- 
ical fatigue will grow. 

Abrupt and Unplanned Changes 

Abrupt and unplanned organizational and role 
changes include the rapid, crisis centered at- 
tempts to meet organizational needs through on- 
going program and personnel shifts. 

Many school administrators are finding them- 
selves doing a constant juggling act trying to 
service handicapped children and implement the 
procedural mandates of P.L. 94-142 with limited 
personnel. When parents, teacher associations, 
the state education agency, or regular classroom 
teachers with mainstreamed children put pres- 
sure on the schools for more or better services, 
the administrator must reallocate limited person- 
nel resources to meet the need. Unfortunately, 
special services personnel like Beth (Case 3) are 
often placed in very stressful situations. The 
problem of rapid role and organizational change 
is compounded by concomitant uncertainty and 
role overload. In addition, the staff member may 
be asked to do things completely out of his or 
her area of competence. 

In the case of Beth, her ability to help regular 
classroom teachers succeed with mainstreamed 
handicapped children may be very suspect. The 
resulting lack of productivity, apathy, and inability 
to function adequately couid soon result in Beth 
"suddenly" turning in her resignation. 



Case 1— Lynn 

Lynn has been a special education teacher for 10 years. She had always taught educable 
mentally retarded children in a self contained special class. At the beginning of this year, 
her responsibilities were changed to that of teacher of a noncategorical resource room. 
Since she was trained as a special class teacher and certified in mental retardation, she 
says she feels "completely out of my element." She is particularly tentative about dealing 
with the emotionally disturbed children in her room. In spite of her repeated requests for 
help, the school system has provided little support and no training for these new 
responsibilities. Although she is now taking courses at a nearby college to help her deal 
with her new situation, she really doesn't know if she's doing OK. She is particularly fearful 
about the impending annual reviews on her students. She has been avoiding contact with 
her supervisor and with her student's parents for months. 
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Case 2— Sarah 

Sarah is a competent and energetic first year special education teacher. She graduated 
from an outstanding teacher training program where she became skilled in diagnosis, 
consulting, writing lEP's, working with parents, and running placement teams in addition to 
teaching handicapped children. By mid-October, she was successfully teaching 25 students 
each day in her resource room. In addition, she regularly consulted with teachers who had 
"mainstreamed" children in their classes. Recognizing Sarah's skill, the principal asked her 
to become a permanent member of the placement team and do educational evaluations on 
each referral. By February, she had major responsibility for writing, implementing, and 
monitoring lEP's for all handicapped children in her school. She now finds herself working 
nights and weekends trying to finish up schoolwork she could not get to during the school 
day. She is getting more concerned about the many hours during the week she is out of her 
classroom or handing out ditto sheets to keep the children busy while she handles 
responsibilities related to the referral-placement process. 

Case 3— Beth 

Beth has been a school psychologist for 7 years. Her training and initial experience related 
to the traditional roles of diagnostician (individual psychological and projective tests) and 
counseling disturbed children. During the last 2 years her role and responsibilities have 
been constantly revised. First, she was told to include academic assessments in her 
diagnostic battery and to write "educationally relevant recommendations and objectives in 
each evaluation report." She was then given the title of chairperson of the child placement 
team with responsibility for all due process paperwork. This year she is no longer 
placement team chairperson but has been given the responsibility for consulting with 
regular classroom teachers about programing for mainstreamed handicapped children. 

Beth realizes that all of the jobs she's been given are necessary. She is very concerned, 
however, that many of them are beyond her training and experience. The greatest problem 
is the constant changing. Just as she gets reasonably proficient with her responsibilities, 
she gets new ones. She finds herself getting cynical about Implementation of P.L. 94-142 
and even about servicing handicapped children. She now gets more excitement and 
fulfillment from her part time job selling real estate. She knows she'll have to make a career 
choice soon. 

Case 4 — Gary 

Gary ran a "model" resource room program in a large elementary school. Based on that 
successful experience, the Director of Special Education asked him to set up the same 
program as the first special education program in the district's high school. Gary's life has 
been a nightmare ever since he accepted that assignment. He found the high school staff 
and structure unwilling or unable to accommodate the modifications required to make the 
resource room work. Gary did not have the "clout" to be a successful advocate for his 
program and students. Although he quickly discovered that the remedial academic program 
alone was not sufficient to meet his students' needs, he could not get needed materials, 
access to vocational classrooms, scheduling changes, or the cooperation of regular 
classroom teachers needed to make the necessary improvements. As Gary saw increasing 
numbers of his students get suspended, drop out of school, or turn on to drugs, his own 
malaise worsened. He became depressed, irritable, and isolated, Before the end of the 
school year, he threatened to quit teaching unless he received a transfer back to a primary 
school. 



IS 
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Poor Job Design 

Poor job design consists of administrative action 
that creates role descriptions which are inappro- 
priate, inefficient, and/or impossible to Imple- 
ment successfully. 

Gary (Case 4) was placed in a no-win situa- 
tion. The resource room program at the high 
school was ill conceived, the groundwork needed 
to make it work was not attempted, and critical 
leadership support was not available. Assuming 
a program that is effective in the primary grades 
will be similarily productive at the high school 
level is certainly folly. Administrators obviously 
did not do an effective needs assessment, re- 
view altemative program possibilities, lay the 
groundwork with high school personnel, or use 
the special education expertise available to them. 
Rather, a need presented itself and the simplest 
and most easily implemented program was se- 
lected. Of equal concern is the lack of adminis- 
trative support and Gary's responsibility without 
authority. Both of these factors create terribly 
stressful conditions for special educators. Plac- 
ing teachers like Gary in such situations guar- 
antees failure, dissatisfaction, and often results 



in the burnout of an otherwis e competent profes- 
sional and mentally healthy r^dividual. 

ROLE CLARIFICATION 

The stressors specified by Colarelli (1978 ) and 
indicated in the four cases are supported by pre- 
liminary data on teacher burnout on special serv- 
ices personnel collected in Connecticut (Bensky, 
Shaw, Gouse, Bates, Dixon, & Beane, 1980; 
Shaw, Bensky, Dixon & Bonneau, in press). The 
data indicate that the best predictors of stress 
are related to role clarification. The educator 
who has clear role expectations will have signif- 
icantly less stress than one who is unclear as to 
what is expected in his or her job. On the other 
hand, if there is a discrepancy between the spe- 
cial educator's perception of the role and others' 
expectations for that role, then stress is signifi- 
cantly increased. Each of the cases described 
earlier is faced with one or both of these role 
clarity variables as major stressors. 

A preliminary analysis was done to evaluate 
which specific job related activities special edu- 
cators find most stressful. A rank ordering of 
these factors by special classroom teachers in- 
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dicates the foiiowing to be the most stressful: (a) 
pupil load, 3) teaching (Implementatjon and 
preparation) c) job related work after hours, (d) 
interaction w th parents regarding placement de- 
cisions, (e) parent conferences. For resource 
room teachers, the five greatest stressors are 
(a) diagnosis and assessment, (b) pupil load, (c) 
teaching (preparation and implementation), (d) 
evaluation by supervisor, (e) job related work 
after hours. It seems that the problem of stress 
for special educators may relate to the interac- 
tion of providing direct service to handicapped 
children while trying to fulfill the mandates of P.L. 
94-142. 

It must be reiterated that the role clarity vari- 
ables (clear role expectations and discrepancy 
in role expectations) have more impact on stress 
than do all the specific job related stressors dis- 
cussed earlier. 

The special class teachers (mostly self con- 
tained) in the Connecticut sample tend to ex- 
perience less stress than the resource room 
teachers. This can be explained by the fact that 
the roles of special class teachers have not been 
greatly changed by P.L. 94-142. Their respon- 
sibilities focus on providing direct service to 
handicapped children rather than implementing 
the placement and due process mandates of the 
law. Resource '*oom teachers in Connecticut, on 



the other hand, are faced with significantly al- 
tered role descriptions. The^ are now heavily in- 
volved with educational diagnosis, placement 
team meetings, monitoring IF^'s, and consulting 
with classroom teachers, in . Edition to their tra- 
ditional direct service responsibilities. 

There will not only be differences in stress be- 
tween roles, but within roles as welL The vari- 
ability of the data indicate that stressful factors 
will differentially affect special services person- 
nel. This is no surprise since individuals have 
varying abilities to manage stress. In addition, 
one individual may successfully cope with envi- 
ronmental stressors but have difficulty with phys- 
ical stressors. Another individual may manage 
the environmental stressors in the home (e.g., 
keeping the house clean, dealing with teenage 
children) but become burned out by the environ- 
mental stressors at school (e.g., communicating 
with colleagues, managing the resource room 
schedule). 

No matter what the circumstances, it is im- 
portant that effective change strategies, based 
on systematic assessment of stress, are imple- 
mented so that burnout of special services per- 
sonnel and organizations is prevented. The next 
chapter will describe approaches for assessing 
the mental health status of individuals and or- 
ganizations. 




Chapter 3: Assessing Individual 
and Organizational Stress 



SOME CONTEXTUAL CONSIDERATIONS 

-Before discussing how one might go about as- 
sessing stress, two contextual considerations 
should be mentioned. First, it is apparent, even 
to the casual observer, that the degree of com- 
pliance with P.L. 94-142 varies greatly between 
school districts. This is true even in the face of 
vigorous monitoring effects by state departments 
of education and various agencies of the federal 
government. 

However, it is also apparent that, despite the 
differences between them, almost all districts are 
experiencing the same growing pains, particu- 
larly in such areas as management, due pro- 
cess, and service delivery. It does not seem to 
matter whether the district is rich or poor, well 
staffed or understaffed, urban or suburban. The 
impact of the law, or at least the perception of 
that impact, is the same for everyone. Some ex- 
amples follow: 

1 . Many regular education teachers are having 
a difficult time finding or, when located, gain- 
ing access to inservice or personnel devel- 
opment programs that can aid them in ac- 
quiring the skills to work effectively with 
handicapped children in regular classes. 

2. Teachers, diagnosticians, and other staff are 
finding it almost Impossible to meet, in a 
timely fashion, the requirements of annual 
and other periodic reviews. 

3. Members of the school placement team and 
other school staff are becoming Increasingly 
more involved in mediations and due process 



hearings. Many decisions are being found 
against school districts, in spite of what the 
laws say or imply about (a) unilateral place- 
ments by parents and outside agencies, (b) 
the importance of least restrictive environ- 
ments, (c) the provision of services compa- 
rable to those offered to students in the reg- 
ular education program, and (d) the school 
district's responsibility to pay only the special 
education costs for outside placements. 

The second contextual consideration has to 
do with understanding how one defines mental 
health, as well as how one views the relationship 
between individual mental health and organiza- 
tional health. In other words, before beginning 
an assessment of individual and organizational 
stress, one must have a good notion about what 
constitutes a healthy individual or organization. 
Chaplin (1975) defined mental health as "a state 
of good adjustment with a subjective state of 
well-being, zest for living, and the feeling that 
one Is exercising his talents and abilities" (p. 
313). Another view of mental health was pro- 
vided by Marie Jahoda (cited in Bennis, 1966). 
She described a healthy personality as one who 
"actively masters his environment, shows a cer- 
tain unit of personality, and is able to perceive 
the world and himself correctly" (p. 52). 

While both definitions of Individual mental 
health can be easily related to organizational 
health, the general question of "What Is healthy?" 
still remains. The reason for this is somewhat 
revealed in a statement of caution by Lazarus 
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(1976) about the problem of defining mental 
health: 

If one defines mental health without ref- 
erence to the conditions of life, past as well 
as present, one of its major components— 
the environmental situation— is being ig- 
nored. This makes the establishment of a 
standard of health highly inequitable, and 
perhaps of little meaning. The existence of 
the problem makes the attainment of ab- 
solute standards of mental health quite 
difficult, if not impossible. What is needed 
also is a relative standard for considering 
the person's functioning in the light of the 
circumstances of his or her life (p. 182). 

In summary, the person or group attempting - 
to assess individual and/or organizational stress 
must deal with two important contextual consid- 
erations. In lespect to the impact of P.L. 94-142, 
it is clear that stress situations may vary from 
district to district, but the perception of that im- 
pact is experienced almost uniformly by every- 
one. Also, the use of a relative rather than an 
absolute standard of health is important to re: 
member. The improvement of individual mental 
health and organizational health should be car- 
ried out with local environmental conditions, as 
well as external influences, in mind. 

ASSESSING STRESS THROUGH 
OBSERVATION 

Based on the two contextual considerations dis- 
cussed earlier, we suggest that an assessment 
of stress in schools is essentially a diagnosis of 
the environmental conditions influencing the or- 
ganization or individual. This diagnosis can be 
accomplished primarily through simple obser- 
vation by one or more people. Of course, other 
methods of collecting data, such as surveys and 
polls, can be employed as well. The point here 
is that there must be a conscious, systematic 
effort made to determine what factors seem to 
directly or indirectly bring about the stress con- 
ditions. This would be true in both individual and 
organizational situations of stress. As this diag- 
nosis is carried out. It is suggested that some 
sort of general framework for categorizing the 
observations be used. 

Organizational Stress. 

Mersey and Blanchard (1972) provided two 
models that can be useful. The first model is. 



perhaps, more suitable for organizational stress 
conditions. This model, described in modified 
form in Figure 1, involves three variable classi- 
fications: causal, intervening, and output. 

The observer using this model to diagnose the 
environmental conditions that might be causing 
stress situations should first have a clear under- 
standing of the outpi't variable involved. For ex- 
ample, the output variable of "poor planning and 
placement team decisions" is not articulated 
clearly enough to be useful to the observer as 
he or she begins systematic observations. I iow- 
ever, a more helpful description of the output 
variable might be, "inappropriate or negative re- 
action by other staff to planning and placement 
team decisions." 

Based on this determination, the observer can 
begin investigating such intervening variables as 
the staff's perceptions or attitudes regarding the 
decision making activities of the planning and 
placement team. For example, does the class- 
room teacher feel that the planning and place- 
ment team can never know as much about the 
child as she does? Does this lack of first hand 
knowledge prevent the team from making effec- 
tive and appropriate placement decisions? 

Once the output and intervening variables 
ha\'e been observed or investigated, d^'-'^rmining 
the causal varieble becomes a relatively less 
difficult task for the observer. The causal variable 
is th€ most important of the three variables in 
the Hersey and Blanchard model. Any attempt 
to diriictly modify the output or intervening vari- 
ables will usually be less effective than changing 
the causal variable. In the example used here, 
the observer may discover that the variable 
causing negative staff reactions to planning and 
placement team decisions is an organizational 
or management one, such as the lack of oppor- 
tunities for other staff to become personally in- 
volved in planning and placement team activi- 
ties. 

Individual Stress 

The second model offered by Hersey and Blan- 
chard (1972) is a model by which the diagnosis 
of the environmental conditions that influence an 
individual staff member might be carried out. The 
authors postulate that the environment for the 
individual consists of at least himself, his follow- 
ers, associates, superiors, the organization itself, 
and its job demands. It is important to note that 
all these variables are interacting components of 
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CAUSAL VARIABLES 



Management: 
style 

strategies 

Organizational: 
objectives 
structure 

Technology 

Etc. 



INTERVEN 3 VARIABLES 



Perception 
Expectatioi 
Role Concepi 
Attitudes 
Work Tradition 
Values and Goals 
Motivational Forces 
Behavior, etc. 



OUTPUT VARIABLES 



Direct Service 
Staff Turnover 
Consultations 
Evaluations 
Team Decisions 
lEP's 
Reports 
Etc. 



FIGURE 1. Relationship between causal, lnterv:>ning, and output variables. 



the organizational setting in which the indivic - 
exists. 

No doubt, each of us can recall an instai ^/^s 
where someone we knew was caught up ir a 
stress situation caused by poor interaction with 
one or more of these components. In a situation 
like this, one should be careful to analyze all tne 
enviionmental components interacting with the 
staff member. While the change strategy even- 
tually employed to eliminate the stress might in- 
volve only one or two of the components. It Is 
always good to get the complete picture first. An 
analogy for this is the situation where a psy- 
chologist administers a complete WISC, but 
does not find it necessary to make recommen- 
dations relating to the results of every subtest. 

Figure 2 Is a modified version of the Hersey/ 
Blanchard model, illustrating the environmental 
variables interacting with a guidance counselor 
in a hypothetical school district. Here it appears 
that the ir^lsractions between the counselor and 
the environmental components of '"associates" 
and "followers" are both generally positive. How- 
ever, the counselor's interaction with "job de- 
mands" is sometimes negative and, at other 
times, positive. On the surface tinere would seem 
to be little or no reason for the negative inter- 
actions between the "superiors" and "organiza- 
tion" components and the counselor. After all. 



■'le counselor gets along well with her col- 
leagues, is effective with parents and students, 
and performs her duties well enough to be re- 
tained on the staff. Upon closer examination it 
can be noted that the counselor in this case 
deals with both special and regular education 
students. It also appears that the counselor • i- 
swers to both the principal and the director of 
special services, and is a member of two differ- 
ent departments. 

Any individual stress exoerienced by the guid- 
ance counselor in this situation most likely is re- 
lated to the problem of serving two masters si- 
multaneously. Without a systematic procedure 
for observing and diagnosing stress, this fact 
may have been overlooked. Further, the isolation 
of the "superiors" and "organization" environ- 
mental components as possible stressors in this 
situation facilitates further diagnosis by way of 
the procedure illustrated in the first model (Fig- 
ure 1). Based on the information and insights 
obtained through these methods of observation, 
it is likely that the interventions or change strat- 
egies developed and employed to reduce stress 
will have a positive effect on both individual staff 
members and the organization as a whole. 

As we stated earlier the modified Hersey and 
Blanchard models are just two examples of sys- 
tematic procedures for diagnosing the environ- 
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FIGURE 2. Interacting environmental components: positive (+) and/or negative (-). 



mental conditions influencing the organization or 
individual. One of the advantages of using a sys- 
tematic approach to diagnosis and observation 
is the great likelihood that the resultant stress 
redudng strategies implemented will be more 
effective in the long mn. Such strategies should 
be focused either on the organization itself or on 
the personnel who kaep it operating. In some 
situations the emphasis may be on both. 

The recent impetus toward Improving the ed- 
ucational opportunities for handicapped young- 



sters, and the emerging state and federal man- 
dates to local school districts have been long in 
coming. However, the shock to local school sys- 
tems and their staffs has been significant and 
stress producing. This reality form:, the founda- 
tion for Chapter 4, where genera! organizational 
and personnel management strategies for re- 
ducing stress and preventing burnout among the 
special services staff are discussed. 



Chapter 4: Modifying Special 
Education Policies and 
Procedures 



In the case of most school districts, the passage 
and implementation of P.L. 94-142 in the late 
1 970's has brought about significant changes in 
existing local special education policies and pro- 
cedures. The practical benefits that have ac- 
crued for children and parents are h)any and 
continue to expand with each legal interpretation 
cf the law. However, the benefits of the law for 
special services personnel have yet to be viewed, 
on a practical level, as a definite blessing. To be 
sure, some will argue, philosophically, that what- 
ever helps the handicappeo youngster also helps 
the teacher of the handicapped. Still, the impact 
of the law on special services personnel has not 
been fuily appreciated, and the negative reac- 
tions by some of these individuals to the stres- 
sors created by the law threaten the very pur- 
pose and intent of the law itself. 

It is clear that a resolution of the stress related 
concerns about P.L. 94-142 voiced by many 
special educators will require a number of cre- 
ative approaches by leadership personnel in or- 
der to prevent and/or deal with the problem of 
burnout. Currently, not enough attention is being 
given to the need for approaches that involve 
various aspects of organizational and personnel 
management. Recognizing that i")olicy and pro- 
cedural modifications will vary Irom district to 
district, we suggest that every special services 
department begin to consider the following activ- 
ities. 

ORGANIZATIONAL MANAGEMENT 

1. Develop cr modify special education pol- 
icies and procedures so they efficiently 



meet the mandates of state and federal 
laws. 

In an effort to meet both the spirit and letter of 
sometimes conflicting state and federal laws, 
school districts have created cumbersome and 
unnecessary procedures that are nearly impos- 
sible to implement consistently. Particular prob- 
lem areas are placement team processes, lEP's, 
identification of least restrictive alternativec, and 
determining what program is adequate or appro- 
priate for a specific child. For example, it is ex- 
tremely impractical to require staff members and 
parents to sit through a 2 hour planning meeting, 
collaboratively working out each and every detail 
of a child's lEP. Preliminary work done by staff 
and shared w'th parents prior to the meeting may 
significantly reduce the amount of work and time 
needed to complete the lEP in one sitting. 

2. Use a cross section of staff to regularly 
monitor and review (at least once a year) 
existing policies, procedures, documen- 
tation routines, etc. 

Providing time, money, and/or other incentives 
to encourage staff involvement in the revision 
and streamlirting of forms and procedures ac- 
complishes two objectives. First, it ^s the quickest 
way to identify problems that are causing a re- 
duction in the effectiveness and efficiency of 
services. Second, it provides an opportunity for 
staff to renew their understanding of the purpose 
and procedures of those policies that seem to be 
working effectively. 
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3. Encourage understanding (knov/ledge) and 
support (attitude) for locai especial educa- 
tion policies and procedures. 

All constituent gr< jps withiT- the local educa- 
tion cummunlty should be formally inserviced on 
the major aspects of P.L. 94-142 and state laws 
pertaining to the education of the handicapped. 
This includes board of education members, par- 
ents, citizens, and professional staff. A success- 
ful inservice program with the board of education 
first will facilitate the implementation of other 
workshops with other groups later. 

4. Specify, delimit, and agree in writing to the 
roles and functions of special services 
staff. 

The traditional practice of simply assigning 
"caseloads" to staff is often short sighted. If a 
resource teacher is assigned 30 students, what 
proportion of the time should be devoted to direct 
service, consultation, or evaluation? These are 
legitimate functions for the resource teacher and 
will be expected by other members of the edu- 
cation community. Becaufie of the unique nature 
of special services work, it is suggested that staff 
roles and functions be initially developed inter- 
nally within the special services department. 

If possible, avoid negotiating "job descrip- 
tions" with the teachers' bargaining unit. Even if 
a teacher organization was willing to negotiate 
differentiated job descriptions, developing and 
implementing a districtwide contract containing 
such provisions would be a nightmare for both 
sides. For example, should the special education 
teacher be given more compensation for writing 
lEP's after the working day? If not, how can he 
or she teach and write objectives simultaneously 
during the day? If so, should the regular edu- 
cation teacher be compensated for writing les- 
son plans after school? 

5. Share role and function descriptions with 
other school personnel, seeking agree- 
ment in those areas that impact on both- 
special and regular education. 

All school personnel should be made aware 
of what special services staff members are 
doing, or should be doing, in each building. Reg- 
ular classroom teachers should clearly under- 



stand what consultation and evaluation services 
they can expect special services s'laff to perform. 
School administrators should be made aware 
that psychologists, social workers, speech clini- 
cians, and even some special education teach- 
ers have clearly defined roles and functions, and 
their relatively "flexible" schedules should not be 
viewed as an opportunity to give these personnel 
assignments outside their areas of lesponsibility. 

6. Establish the special services department 
as a personnel development unit within 
the school district. 

The widest range of instructional, evaluation, 
and counseling skills within a school district is 
usually found within the special services depart- 
ment. Financial and administrative support should 
be provided to encourage special services per- 
sonnel to design, develop, and implement a va- 
riety of skill and knowledge building Inservice 
sessions for specific target populations within the 
individual schools and/or the district. These in- 
service sessions should be relatively short in 
duration, single purpose, experiential rather than 
theoretical, and designed to meet local situa- 
tions. These "mini-inservice" workshops should 
complement larger efforts by the special services 
department to sponsor major workshops and/or 
seminars utilizing experienced and dynamic con- 
sultants from outside the district. 



PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 

1. Hire professional staff with the ability and 
willingness to fulfill tho multiple role re- 
sponsibilities of a special services staff 
member. 

School districts should aggressively seek to 
hire individuals with personal mental health, flex- 
ibility, and a willingness to acquire the knowl- 
edge and skills required of special educators in 
the 1 980's. Selection of the best qualified can- 
didates from teacher training institutions is a pre- 
requisite. In addition to high academic perfor- 
mance as students, potential candidates for 
appointment should possess college related and/ 
or other experiences that indicate an ability to 
function effectively in interdisciplinary, multicul- 
tural learning/teaching environments. 

p ; 
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Some school districts have already experi- 
mented with competency based writing tests as 
a means of screening potential candidates for 
teaching positions. Why not develop a "well 
being" questionnaire that focuses on the candi- 
date's capacity to cope with the known stressors 
that permeate today's educational environment? 
This procedure might have a positive impact on 
staff turnover, as Indicated by the number of new 
teachers who burn out, quit, or are terminated 
within their first 5 years. 

2. Provide adequate orientation and ongoing 
Inservice support to new staff for at least 
their first year. 

Such support may take the forms of specially 
designed inservice opportunities, "buddy sys- 
tems" using more experienced staff members, 
and/or periodic "mental health" meetings. Wher- 
ever possible new staff should be brought in at 
least one week prior to their assuming sole re- 
sponsibility for their assignments. If hired for a 
week on a "substitute" or "consultant" basis, the 
new staff members are afforded the opportunity 



to review caseloads, study lEP's, observe 
classes, or simply consult with other staff and 
supervisors regarding their specific responsibili- 
ties. 

3. Use noncertified personnel to maximize 
professional staff efficiency and overall 
productivity. 

Very often the key to improving the delivery of 
special services within a district is differentiated 
staffing, and not necessarily the hiring of addi- 
tional professional staff. If local money is not 
available, a variety of state and federal re- 
sources can be obtained to hire teacher aides 
and clerical staff to assist both regular and spe- 
cial services staff. These staff members can as- 
sist in instruction, supervision of children, moni- 
toring of student behavior, organizing materials, 
typing reports, maintaining student folders, and 
the like. 

4. Periodically review (about every 3 to 5 
years) staff assignments for the purpose 
of providing staff opportunities to experl- 
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ence different types of students and/or 
working environments. 



With the trend toward establishing noncate- 
gorical instructional units in special education, 
more teachers can be given the opportunity to 
work in both self contained and resource room 
environments, with bright or low achieving hand- 
icapped students, and on secondary and ele- 
mentary levels at various times during their 
teaching careers. Similarly, speech clinicians, 
psychologists, and social wo'xers can have ex- 
periences on all levels. Very often a voluntary 
transfer to another building or level will "renew" 
a staff member whose ability to continue coping 
with stress situations in the current assignment 
seems to be waning. 

If changing or rotating staff assignments every 
3 to 5 years seems too disruptive, then school 
districts might take advantage of other organi- 
zational changes to carry out this activity. For 
example, closing schools and changing grade 
organizations due to declining enrollment may 
provide such opportunities. Also, instead of plac- 
ing a long term substitute in the classroom of the 
teacher on sabbatical leave, why not temporarily 
transfer another staff member from another 
building and replace that person with the sub- 
stitute? 



5. Openly recognize and reward the good 
work and positive efforts of Individual 
staff members. 



Parents, students, and other teachers should 
be encouraged to provide positive feedback to 
a teacher who develops a new curriculum idea, 
organizes a special instructional unit, teaches a 
good lesson, writes a good report, or succeeds 
with a particularly difficult child, parent, and/or 
colleague. Administrators should be on the look- 
out to "catch a teacher being good." Rewards 
can take the form of formal recognition at meet- 
ings or in staff newsletters, or special opportun- 
ities to learn, grow, and share with others. While 
merit pay or extra compensation are possible re- 
wards to be considered, very often individual 
staff members are equally appreciative of less 
tangible forms of recognition. 



6. Provide personal and confidential support 
systems to special services personnel 
having problems coping with stress. 

This can be formally or informally provided in 
a number of ways. The district can include free, 
confidential counseling for job related stress as 
part of the staff's fringe benefit package. One 
creative central office administrator discretely 
rearranged th^ schedule of a particularly com- 
petent school psychologist in order to make her 
available for staff counseling activities in a par- 
ticular school. Another approach is to train staff 
members in group processes and then provide 
group meetings f crspeclal class teachers, speech 
clinicians, guidance counselors, and others, 
where staff can share both professional and 
mental health concerns and solutions. 

There are indications that in 10 years school 
systems will be providing for their staffs compre- 
hensive mental, physical, and emotional support 
programs to almost the same degree that per- 
sonnel development programs in Instruction, 
testing, and human relations are now being pro- 
vided. Furthermore, school administrators, com- 
mercial health insurance providers, as well as 
teacher organizations may begin to see the merit 
in sharing the costs for such programs and serv- 
ices on an equal basis. 

CONCLUSION 

The growing problem of stress resulting in burn- 
out among educators in general will likely reach 
epidemic proportions by the early 1990's. An on- 
going assessment of the problem and the suc- 
cess of interventions aimed at dealing with it 
must be started in each school district. The 12 
organizational and personnel activities outlined 
in this chapter are suggestive of the areas where 
policies and procedures might be modified in 
order to reduce stress and minimize burnout 
among special services personnel. 

Those administrators and supervisors who are 
taking these steps already should be encour- 
aged to continue their efforts. Those who hp.ve 
not should be prepared to witness a steady de- 
terioration in the quality and quantity of services 
provided by their staffs for handicapped popu- 
lations. While many individual special services 
personnel have and • II continue to devise their 
own personal means ior coping with stress, it is 
very impoilant that these individual efforts take 
place within a supportive organizational context. 
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Chapter 5: Inservice Trainsng 
Program 



The inservice training needs of educators, es- 
pecially special services personnel, are many 
and varied. However, when you develop the fo- 
cus of inservice programs for stress manage- 
ment and burnout prevention the list tends tci 
become more specific. In addition, the model of 
delivery of the inservice is important. The De- 
partment of Health Promotion (St. Louis Univer- 
sity Medical Center) has developed a variety of 
cost efficient, program effective, and generaliz- 
able inservice models that attempt to follow a 
process to explain, demonstrate, train, and prac- 
tice stress management and bumout prevention 
skills. The response from the special services 
and educational community has been over- 
whelmingly positive. Participants have reported 
acquisition, assimilation, and use of skills taught 
in the inservice model. What follows is a sum- 
mary of the literature integrated with this model. 

EFFECTIVENESS ACROSS RNANCES AND 
OUTCOMES 

In the past, inservice training for special services 
personnel consisted of a "consultant" talking 
about one issue as it related to their professional 
development and the personnel being desig- 
nated "to sit." Times have changed and the tech- 
nology and methodology of inservice training has 
also changed (Shaw & Bensky, 1980). Recently, 
models of inservice training have been devel- 
oped that answer the common criticisms of train- 
ing of the past (Morsink, 1979; Rude, 1978; 
Skrtic, Knowlton. & Clark, 1979; Weick, 1979). 
Some criticism and negative feedback include: 



focusing on only one key element, knowledge, 
attitude, or skill because of limited financial re- 
sources or poor planning; lack of reinforcement 
and incentives for palicipation by professional 
staff (mandatory attendance sessions from 3:00 
to 5:00 p.m.); limited usefulness, applicability, 
and generalization of the content of the inservice 
training to everyday professional activities; lack 
of relationship between participant needs and 
content; uniform format of inservice delivery. 
With respect to P.L. 94-142, several authors 
have seeming'y addressed these problems (see 
Shaw and Bensky, 1980). It is particularly im- 
portant to attend to the suggestions regarding 
the development of a model for inservice training 
around stress management and burnout preven- 
tion. 

GUIDELINES FOR INSERVICE 

It is too often reported by educators that the in- 
service program they attended created more 
problems (stress reactions) than solutions. It 
would indeed be ironic if any inservice program 
on stress management and/or burnout preven- 
tion tended to create more negative stress re- 
actions. In order to avoid this problem, any at- 
tempt at the development of a model of inservice 
for stress management and burnout prevention 
should use the following guidelines: 

Develop Multiple Levels of Intervention 

With professional educators it is not enough to 
just provide a 3 hour workshop on stress or any 
related topic. Evidf;nce from a variety of sources 
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suggests that all people are not ready for the 
same intervention at the same breadth and 
dep*h. Any knowledge, attitude, and skill training 
intervention in stress management and burnout 
prevention should take this into account. A mul- 
tilevel approach that provides varying degrees 
of intervention is suggested. The less intense the 
breadth and depth the shorter the time allotted 
for the program. It is interesting to note that start- 
ing with less intense, more educational ap- 
proaches tends to separate those who want 
training from those who do not. 

In any event, the major goals of a stress man- 
agement program might be to (a) develop for 
each participant a personalized, comprehensive 
stress management strategy that prevents the 
negative effects of stress and increases physical 
and mental well being and (b) prepare a school 
system as an organization to use its own re- 
sources (direct service and trainer of trainers). 
In other words, an inservice model that uses out- 
side consultants to deliver the majority of the 
program over a long period of time is not cost 
efficient nor program effective. Rather, a multiple 
level approach that trains new inservice trainers 
(trainer of trainers) is more desirable and effi- 
cient/effective. There are many inhouse staff 
members, if provided the proper training and op- 
portunity, who would make excellent inservice 
consultants or trainers. This model and the mul- 
tiple levels of intervention are further described 
in Appendix C. 

Relate Stress Management and Burnout 
Prevention to a Variety of Areas 

The Department of Health Promotion has de- 
veloped a model that attempts to address the 
larger issues related to stress and burnout: 
health and. well being (see Appendix for over- 
view). Any model of inservice delivery should 
attempt to relate stress management and burn- 
out prevention to various components of nutri- 
tion; health education and awareness; physical 
fitness/positive living; habit control; structural, re- 
lational and organizational change; and coping 
strategies. The comprehensive coverage and 
nature of the program appears to enhance pro- 
gram effectiveness and cost efficiency of the in- 
tervention (Department of Health Promotion). 
These data are preliminary for stress manage- 
ment and burnout prevention programs con- 
ducted by the Department of Health Promotion. 
However, educators have had experience with 



limited programs that cannot totally generalize 
to an individual's life nor efficiently solve the 
problem over time. The lesson should not be re- 
peated with an area as important as this. 



Provide i Variety of Strategies and 
Techniques for Inservice 

Especially important for stress management and 
burnout prevention strategies are the concepts 
of comprehensiveness and variety. Stress can- 
not be managed nor burnout prevented for 
everyone by a singular approach, strategy, or 
technique. Nor will a singular approach be useful 
and effective across different stressors or stress 
triggers. Preliminary data suggest that providing 
an individual with a variety of comprehensive 
techniques and strategies to be practiced over 
time is more effective (Department of Health 
Promotion, Saint Louis University Medical Cen- 
ter). In other words, relaxation is not the answer 
for everyone or for every situation. Rather, an 
approach that emphasizes the physical, mental, 
and emotional areas for dealing with the stress 
reaction seems more effective. 

For example, as a person in the general field 
of "helping relationships," a special services 
professional is confronted with many stressors 
during the course of a day. As human beings, 
however, they manifest their stress reaction in 
many different ways usually dependent on the 
situation: Sean might experience pain and ten- 
sion in his lower back (physical); Sue might get 
a flushed face, dilated pupils, empty stomach 
feeling and rapid heart beat (emotional); while 
Kathy might involve herself with mental scena- 
rios of how the situations effect her today, to- 
morrow and the future (mental). The point is that 
people manifest stress in different ways and 
usually not in one specific area. 

To parallel this variety of manifestations, an 
equally diverse set of skills to be individually 
used when the situation calls for it, makes more 
sense. The issue is to recognize each person as 
his or her own resource and to help the person 
use his or her resources. In addition, the devel- 
opment of a more comprehensive program over 
time will allow ior practice of skills. As educators, 
we know that actual practice of a skill will en- 
hance the rate of skill acquisition. The same can 
be said wj[8\ 'jfespect to the acquisition of stress 
management or burnout prevention skills. 
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Differentiate Stress Management from 
Burnout Prevention 

Any inservice program should develop the phi- 
losophy that it is essential for educators to main- 
tain control over their own lives and their profes- 
sional environment. Stress management is the 
controlling and managing of reactions to stress- 
ful situations. Burnout prevention is apparently 
effective only after an individual is managing per- 
sonal and environmental stressors. Once the 
stress reactions are being managed then the 
stage is set for personal control of the stressors/ 
stress triggers. For example, teaching someone 
to be more assertive with their peers as a burn- 
out prevention technique makes little sense if the 
person is not capable of managing the building 
level of stress that being pushed around brings. 
Rather, it seems more sensible to help the per- 
son manage his or her stress reaction and then 
begin to teach effective prevention techniques. 

Provide Motivation 

Motivation is the key to enhancing the program 
effectiveness over time. We are all too familiar 
with participants who have been "designated to 



sit" for an inservice program. In most cases, the 
program effectiveness is decreased by this fac- 
tor. Additionally, the goals of the training should 
be directly related to the needs of the partici- 
pants. Providing irrelevant and unneeded serv- 
ice is a waste of valuable resources and time. 
The principle of the "three I's" is also applicable 
here (Bensky, 1980). /nferesf, Involvement, and 
Investment are important terms to consider when 
planning an inservice training session. Establish- 
ing participant interest is a key component to 
initiating motivation in an inservice program. 
Adult learners are usually not going to be moti- 
vated to attend inservice sessions especially if 
they are not interested. Ways of establishing in- 
terest include collaborative planning with parti- 
cipants, and statements about how the stress 
management programs will directly help partici- 
pants as people and professionals. This is es- 
pecially important as the bandwagon of stress 
management for teachers becomes larger. 

Interest is usually a good precursor for in- 
volvement and investment. Involvement (in- 
creased motivation) can be precipitated in many 
ways: indirectly through collaborative planning 
of the program and directly through actual skill 
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acquisition. Having someone sit for an hour or 
two is not as effective in motivational effects as 
is having someone periodically stand up and ac- 
tually participate in an ongoing skill acquisition. 
Finally, investment is an important concept for 
the realization of long term effects and motiva- 
tion. In most cases, educators or people will not 
invest in an innovative strategy that will not yield 
short and long tenn direct benefits to them. We 
have all observed educators worl<ing long hours 
(investment) on planning, designing, and imple- 
menting a new educational strategy that will help 
them become more efficient and effective edu- 
cators. Why? Because it will assist them in de- 
livering quality services to students. The same 
is valid for stress management/burnout preven- 
tion inservice programs. The key is to establish 
the investment initially to create a starting point 
for motivation. 

As with other concepts and strategies de- 
scribed in this chapter, there is not a singular 
method or technique for motivating participants. 
However, the key to effective and successful in- 
service personnel preparation programs seems 



to be self motivated and enthusiastic partici- 
pants. 

Use Evaluation as a Feedback and 
Development Tool 

Evaluation as a methodology and strategy would 
seem important for stress management and 
burnout prevention programs. Assessing where 
someone is and where they end up as a result 
of interventions is important not only in temns of 
accountability and assessing program effective- 
ness, but more importantly in temns of assisting 
in developing a personalized and comprehen- 
sive stress management and burnout prevention 
program. Evaluation and assessment should, 
therefore, be considered in terms of the mental, 
physical and emotional well being of the individ- 
ual. 

While these guidelines are by no means com- 
prehensive, they seem to be a good beginning. 
The Department of Health Promotion has used 
them in the successful development of their pro- 
grams. Further elaboration can be found in Ap- 
pendix C. 



Chapter 6: Managing Stress and 
Preventing Burnout 



The problem of stress and burnout is ultimately 
a concern for the individual professional. As in- 
dicated previously, stress is a fact of life for 
everyone. Certainly, each educator who deals 
with "problem" students, colleagues, parents, 
and supervisors faces various stressors each 
day. How one deals with stress determines 
whether the result is productive or nonproduc- 
tive. Productive outcomes of stress include 
heightened awareness, motivation, strengthen- 
ing and creativity. An inability to cope with stress, 
on the other hand, often results in burnout. 

It Is, therefore. Imperative for educators to 
work toward maintaining their mental health in 
the face of stressful conditions. In recent years 
increasing numbers of journal articles have been 
written with that intent. Most, however, have fo- 
cused on general educators (Hendrickson, 1979; 
Moe, 1979; Styles & Cavanaugh, 1977). The In- 
tent of this chapter is to describe coping tech- 
niques as they relate to the needs and roles of 
special educators and special serviceo persori- 
nel. Alternatives are described in temn^s of stress 
management and burnout prevention. 

STRESS MANAGEMENT 

Stress can be manifested in a variety of ways. 
As described In the previous chapter, stress re- 
actions can be realized in the mental, physical, 
and emotional areas. Subsequently, the meth- 
ods for managing the stress reaction might focus 
in these areas. Before providing an overview of 
altemative methods of management, several 
prerequisite caveats are in order: 



1. People tend to empower the term stress. In 
other words, educators seem to give the term 
stress the authority and responsibility to con- 
trol their lives. Instead, an interesting per- 
spective would be to view stress as a chal- 
lenge to meet rather than an obstacle to 
"overcome or get rid of." 

2. Focusing on using Internal resources tends 
to make "the challenge of stress" seem more 
approachable and manageable. Being able 
to use internal resources is a more efficient 
and effective strategy at both the Individual 
and organizational level. 

3. The tendency to think there is a one to one 
correspondence of problem to solution is an 
erroneous and costly mistake. There are sev- 
eral variables that can be considered stres- 
sors and various stress reactions that might 
be viewed as manifestations. The key for 
health enhancement and successful man- 
agement of the stress responwse is not to have 
mastered all techniques b'j^ rather to be cog- 
nizant or several powerful assumptions. First, 
we all operate according to a different for- 
mula. In one case^ certain stressiul ailuations 
will create a mental, physical, or emo'iional 
response or some combinatiori of the tlir^je. 
Second, not all Interventions work exactly the 
same for all individuals. We all know this pri.i- 
ciple from an educational perspective. Finally, 
self responsibility/motivation and awareness 
are essential keys to unlocking the doors of 
long lasting and relevant change. Therefore, 
when reviewing the techniques presented 
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here, it would help if the reader realized tie 
following sequence of necessary steps: 

• Establishing self responsibility/n^Siivation 
for change. 

• Awareness of factors and variables in your 
own formula. 

• Discovery of and experience with tech- 
niques that assist you in certain situations. 

• Refinement/modification to fit individual 
styles and successes. 

• These steps lead finally to positive change, 
happiness, and an increased sense of 
mental and physical well being. 

The reader should certainly sense that the ac- 
tivities outlined by the Department of Health Pro- 
motion (DHP) have taken these issues into ac- 
count. The DHP believes that if individuals can 
experience a variety of techniques and are 
aware of the variables in their formula then they 
as individuals can pick and choose the tech- 
niques that fit the particular situation or re- 
sponse. It would be naive to expect either one 
technique io work for one response or all of 
these techniques to work for one manifestation. 
Rather, a balance between awareness and effi- 
ciency is suggested. 

There are other prerequisites for individuals 
but they are dependent upon the situation, indi- 
vidual, and environment. The following descrip- 
tions are examples of a program model devel- 
oped by the Department of Health Promotion, St. 
Louis University Medical Center. They are in- 
tended to provide an overview of stress man- 
agement. A more complete description is pro- 
vided in the Appendixes. These descriptions 
represent a compilation of over 60 separate 
techniques. 

Mental Strategies 

Cognitive Reprograming 
There are a number of ways human beings cre- 
ate stress for themselves. This Is sometimes 
manifested in more cognitive ways. For example, 
engaging in internal dialogues about a situation 
may be stress producing. Additionally, certain 
beliefs and constructs we hold may tend to pre- 
vent us from gaining a helpful perspective on a 
situation. The purpose of these strategies is to 
assist individuals in readjusting their perspec- 
tives, beliefs, or constructs in order Jo engage in 
beneficial solutions to a particular problem. There 



has been much written in this area; however, 
little has been systematically generalized and in- 
tegrated with other aspects of stress manage- 
ment (Lazarus, 1978; Meichenbaum, 1977). 

Changing States of Consciousness 
Mentally we can also manifest stress in the var- 
ious states that we pass through. For example, 
when under high levels of stress our sleep state 
tends to be disrupted or we tend to be mentally 
overstimulated. Again, using internal resources, 
a person can alter these states of consciousness 
to be better able to manage a particular situation. 

Visualization 

The ability to visualize situations, experiences 
and feelings has been demonstrated to have 
therapeutic value with adults and children both 
in personal and professional situations. From a 
stress management perspective individuals can 
benefit from visualization skills for improved per- 
forrr^aice in professional situations, for energy 
a .! strength, and even for fun and health. For 
example, a special services professional who 
visualizes an anxiety producing situation of ad- 
ministrative or parental interactions through 
mental scenarios may visualize the situation in 
temns of productive, appropriate behaviors, which 
can have significant impact on the stress that 
may be manifested in the mental area. 

Physical Strategies 

The manifestation of stress in the physical area 
has been known for many years. Special serv- 
ices personnel report of tension headaches, 
lower back pain, and even hypertension, ulcers, 
and mild coronary disease as long term effects 
of continual exposure to negative stressors. The 
following strategies again are means to an end: 
to assist an individual to manage the stress that 
may be manifested in the physical area 

Integration/Balance Exercises 
It is a well known fact that special services per- 
sonnel extensively make use of their mental ca- 
pabilities during a day. The human brain is func- 
tionally split in two. Briefly, the right hemisphere 
controls the left side of the body and the left 
hemisphere controls the right side of the body. 
Within most special services professionals' lives 
there is a dominance of the left hemisphere. In 
these situations, when one hemisphere is work- 
ing overtime and the other is not, the situation 
is not optimum. In fact, the imbalance created by 
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the overworking of one hemisphere is usually 
stressful and nonproductive. 

To counter this reaction, and help manage the 
stress response manifested in this area, there 
are several exercises designed to integrate, bal- 
ance, and coordinate the two hemispheres. The 
consequence after learning, practicing, and ap- 
plying these techniques is usually renewed en- 
ergy and an overall improved sense of well 
being. It should be noted that these exercises 
require demonstration and practice to success- 
fully apply them to daily life. Exercises include 
the cross crawl, head-arm rotation, and 6* and 12 
count two arm integration. 

Posture /Movement Techniques 
The next time you have the opportunity, observe 
a person walking, climbing stairs, standing from 
a sitting position, or sitting in a chair from a 
standing position. If you obseive carefully and 
closely you probably will notice several traumatic 
or unnatural movements that are stress produc- 
ing. Continuing your observations, you may talk 
with several colleagues who report the tension 
they feel in their necks or backs, especially in 
stressful situations or at the end of the day when 
they have completed ten annual reviews, two 
assessments, and one staffing. The point is that 
the stress is manifested via physical areas. The 
purpose of these strategies is to provide a variety 
of skills to help manage stress manifested in this 
area. For example, training covers several areas 
such as nontraumatic movement — how to move 
without creating more stress; how to release 
strain, tension, and stress that is manifested 
through posture. These techniques are again 
dependent upon practice and application. They 
are developed in such a manner as to permit 
easy practice and application to the worksite. 

Emotional Strategies 

As with the other two areas, stress is also man- 
ifested in the emotional area. For example, we 
have all experienced the$e manifestations of 
stress: shortness of breath or inability to relax 
and concentrate. The focus of the following strat- 
egies is to use and build upon the body's natural 
response to counter the emotional manifesta- 
tions of stress. 

Breathing /Centering 

When a human being is in an anxious or stressful 
situation one of the body's natural tendencies is 
to increase the late of breath?ng. For example. 



if you were in a staffing and an irate parent or 
staff member started to attack you profession- 
ally, we might expect your heart rate and breath- 
ing to increase. In fact, your face might get 
flushed and palms sweaty. When the situation 
passes (the staffing is over, you or the other per- 
son leaves the situation) the natural tendency is 
for you to let out a big sigh and comment, 
"Whew, I'm glad that's over." The big sigh and 
release of breath is the body's mechanism for 
relaxing the nervous system. In fact, research 
has suggested the strong interrelationships be- 
tween physiological pattern^ 'such as breathing) 
and psychological states. ' ..e purpose of the 
breathing/centering exercises is to help individ- 
uals purposefully control a simple physiological 
pattern as a stress reaction intervention. 

Relaxation/Self Suggestion 
Benson (1974) has stated that each of us pos- 
sesses a natural and innate protective mecha- 
nism against the "stress reaction" response— 
the "relaxation response." He submitted that the 
relaxation response creates positive bodily 
changes that bring the human being into a 
healthier balance. Benson's main tenet is to 
teach people a variety of relaxation techniques 
they can call forth whenever they desire. As part 
of the previous described strategies and tech- 
niques, the Department of Health Promotion 
suggests several systematic techniques for 
manacjng the relaxation response. Techniques 
include progressive relaxation (breathing, visu- 
alization, and tensing), autogenic training, lum- 
bar relaxation, and meditation. These techniques 
are appropriate for individuals in a varisty of sit- 
uations, but again the issue of practice and ap- 
plication to the appropriate situations are essen- 
tial. 

Conclusion 

The mental, physical, and emotional strategies/ 
techniques described are important steps in the 
management oi stress reactions. These are a 
direct result of extensive work in the Department 
of Health Promotion, St. Louis University Medical 
Center. There are several issues that are im- 
portant to consider in addition to suggestions 
previously mentioned. First, the stress manage- 
ment strategies described are individually ori- 
ented. The model, therefore, presupposes the 
individual can learn, practice and apply various 
techniques to his or her specific situation. The . 
point being that the use of internal resources in . 
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the management of stress is a more appropriate 
and efficient strategy than teaching "the tech- 
nique or strategy." 

Second, and following the previous issue, as 
human beings, we do not always manifest stress 
in the same area (mental, physical, or emo- 
tional). In fact, we sometimes manifest stress in 
two or three areas simultaneously. The human 
condition is one where stress will be caused by 
a complex interaction of events. The manage- 
ment strategies, therefore, need to have the po- 
tential to be comprehensive. For example, men- 
tally a special services professional may be 
experiencing stress and tension through mental 
scenarios of "how something might turn out" as 
v/ell as tension in his or her lower back. For this 
situation, a person with a variety of techniques 
could apply one or a combination to help man- 
age the stress in the situation. The main issue 
is one of synthesizing the strategies to be able 
to apply the most appropriate in a given situatio.n. 

Finally, the extent and nature of skill training 
usually requires a method for insuring the assim- 
ilation of the material and skills. For example, 
when conducting programs, the Department of 
Health Promotion combines the skill training ses- 
sions with comprehensive written descriptions of 
the skills covered. This allows for two important 
outcome behaviors: 

1. The ability to assimilate and practice skills 
after formal inservice training is completed 
and the consultant has left. The human brain 
can process just so much; learning complete 
and detailed written information usually helps 
in the practice and generalization of the skills. 

2. The eventual application of newly acquired 
skills in the natural environment. 

After being able to practice the skills within the 
structure of the written descriptions, most indi- 
viduals are usually better prepared to apply the 
techniques to their daily personal and profes- 
sional lives. The next section will describe sev- 
eral alternative strategies to deal with burnout 
prevention. 

BURNOUT PREVENTION 

As you may recall, burnout or stress prevention 
is usually only beneficial after an individual is 
managing the personal and environmental stres- 
sors. In other words, burnout is a result of a per- 



son's not having or taking the time to manage 
the situation. Usually, the person reaches his or 
her adaptability limit and an extremely long re- 
covery period is necessary. Burnout prevention 
emphasizes the personal control over one's 
professional and personal life. There are many 
different ways this control can be manifested. 
Three are suggested here. 

Relational Strategies 

Interpersonally. a special services professional 
can manifest burnout in a number of different 
ways: low tolerance for ambiguity, poor self con- 
trol, and inappropriate staff relations, to name a 
few. Following are some simple suggestions a 
professional might want to use in preventing 
burnout in his or her life. 

Be Positive about Yourself and Your 
Profession 

Allow a ''moment of glory/' Too often, schools 
are not very positive places to be. Students, su- 
pervisors, parents, and colleagues do not often 
tell you what a great job you're doing. It is, there- 
fore, important for special educators and special 
services personnel to accept and acknowledge 
positive feedback. When someone does praise 
you, don't reject it. We are very good at allowing 
false modesty C*l didn't really do anything spe- 
cial") or embarrassment to rob us of our just re- 
wards. A response like, "Yes, I really worked my 
butt off and it's gratifying to see the results; it 
means a lot to me that you've noticed," will not 
only allow you your moment of glory but will en- 
courage the person gracious enough to bestow 
some positive reinforcement on a fellow human 
being. 

Look for the "silver lining." It is often helpful to 
seek out the "silver lining" in an otherwise dismal 
situation. As a consultant tc regular classroom 
teachers, it is not unheard of to walk into a class- 
room that has received hours of your support 
only to find calamity prevailing. At that point it is 
easy to give up in total frustration. A better al- 
ternative, however, is to try to find some glimmer 
of hop.5 in that situation (e.g.. it could have been 
worse if I hadn't been there; her behavior man- 
agement techniques were terrible but she was 
teaching a good lesson) or to immediately go to 
another classroom where the teacher has suc- 
ceeded by implementing your recommendations. 
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In the same vein, looking for and being grati- 
fied by progress in very small steps will encour- 
age you to keep coming back. When a special 
education teacher works with a learning disabled 
child, small increments of learning are planned, 
evaluated, and reinforced. When attempting to 
change adult behavior, particularly that of a 
teacher who may feel threatened because help 
must be sought to overcome a problem situation, 
a similar process should be implemented (Shaw 
& Shaw, 1972). 

Remember the children you serve. Remember 
why you have chosen to be a special education 
teacher or member of the special services staff. 
Focus on the personal, professional, and philo- 
sophical reasons that give meaning to your 
working hours. Keeping your thoughts on the 
handicapped children you serve, your pride in 
professional accomplishments, and your empa- 
thy for those who society often rejects, will help 
you cope with a narrow minded principal, difficult 
parents, an inane meeting, or the endless pa- 
perwork that passes through your hands. 

Make Work as Enjoyable as Possible 
Try to enjoy v^orking with the children in spite of 
what else is happening in your professional or 
personal life. Appreciate the spontaneity, sense 
of humor, and growth you see in your students. 
Have fun in your classroom — talk to the children, 
be yourself, take field trips, etc. 

No matter how hectic your day seems, try to 
find half an hour or 45 minutes in which you can 
change gears, rest, and relax. Find colleagues 
who will talk about the latest best seller, sports, 
opera, or something not related to school. Some 
educators find going off alone to read, jog, pray, 
or knit allov/s them to faoe the rest of the day 
refreshed. It would be helpful to employ the prin- 
ciples of relaxation alluded to earlier. 

Provide for environmental stimulation by mak- 
ing your office or classroom a pleasant place to 
be. Bring in posters, plants, pictures, or anything 
else which you enjoy and which make it "your" 
place. Encourage your students to do the same 
(within limits!). 

Develop Positive Relationships with Others 
Create a support group of colleagues or friends 
who will meet regularly to help each other deal 
with problems. Pi-ofessionals should be encour- 



aged to share positive experiences and discuss 
altematives and solutions to problems, as well 
as "unload" the week's burdens. Support groups 
can include the teachers in one school, special 
services personnel from across the school sys- 
tem, colleagues from your special education 
training program or friends who are not educa- 
tors. 

Since most special educators and special 
services staff are isolated from one another they 
should work at getting together. Occasional 
meetings to share ideas, techniques, and prob- 
lems can be most helpful. In rural areas, regional 
meetings or conferences may be necessary to 
provide this opportunity. Visits to personnel in 
other schools or school districts can also be 
helpful in stimulating new ideas and developing 
relationships. Sharing with a colleague who is 
still "turned on" by professional challenges may 
rekindle your own flame. It is important to en- 
courage administrators to recognize these op- 
portunities as part of the school's personnel de- 
velopment responsibilities. 

Take the time to be involved in the .social ac- 
tivities of your school(s). It is too easy for special 
educators and special services personnel to be- 
come isolated from the general educators with 
whom they work. It is. therefore, important that 
they make a reasonable effort to participate in 
staff parties, school social events, and the faculty 
volleyball team. However, it is important to avoid 
the pitfalls of taking on too much or feeling guilty 
because you're not participating in some school 
functions. 



Meet Your Personal Needs 

Take a "mental health day." Educators in gen- 
eral, and special educators in particular, are too 
often convinced that they are indispensable. 
They drac) themselves into school whether or not 
they are physically or emotionally capable of 
doing th6»ir job. Educators should be willing and 
able to take off for what Is known (albeit unoffi- 
cially) as a "mental health day" when it is 
needed. Too many mental health days, however, 
are a sure sign of problems that will require fur- 
ther action by the educator. To avoid the "indis- 
pensable" syndrome, special educators should 
have clear plans and materials set aside that wili 
enable both the substitute and your students to 
survive a day without your presence. 
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Seek out personal learning experiences. Profes- 
sional and personal growth require that we keep 
learning. Certification requirements and school 
salary schedules encourage educators to take 
additional coursework. Seek programs of study 
that are interesting and stimulating as well as 
appropriate for meeting requirements. Programs 
that provide new skills needed on the job (i.e., 
consulting, teaching reading, diagnosis) or that 
broaden your base of knowledge (a special ed- 
ucator taking courses in psychology or sociol- 
ogy) are ideal. Dropping a course that is irrele- 
vant, poorly taught, or too time consuming may 
also be very therapeutic. Seeking out personal 
learning experiences can likewise add produc- 
tive dimensions to an educator's experience. 
Taking classes in ceramics, knitting, car main- 
tenance, or home repair, for example, can pro- 
vide a myriad of benefits. Not only do they de- 
velop new skills and interests, but they might 
even save you money. 

Recognize and learn from mistakes. Suggesting 
that educators avoid guilt and not worry is stating 
the obvious. Trying to implement those sugges- 
tions, however, is more trying. Mistakes can be 
made in diagnostic evaluations, in placement 
decisions, and during classroom instruction. 
Special educators and special services person- 
nel should note that even P.L. 94-142 does not 
demand perfection. Good faith efforts in devel- 
oping and implementing the lEP is all that is re- 
quired. Educators should not seek to become 
callous and, therefore, not be concerned with 
mistakes. Rather, recognizing and learning from 
mistakes should be a source of professional 
pride, not guilt. 

Be prepared for accountability. One great source 
of fear for those working with handicapped chil- 
dren relates to the current focus on accounta- 
bility. We can expect that at a parent conference, 
placement team meeting (particularly the annual 
review), due process hearing, or teacher evalu- 
ation conference we will be asked to defend our 
professional competence or educational pro- 
gram. Each special educator or special services 
staff member should be ready, if not eager, to 
make such a presentation. Ongoing diagnostic 
testing, observations, progress checks, criterion 
referenced testing, assessments of lEP objec- 
tives, and work samples should be organized 



and available for such a purpose. If consulting, 
parent counseling, or educational evaluations 
are part of your job description, "logs" should be 
available that indicate what you did, with whom 
you did it, and provide some indication of the 
results. 

Create a "worry time." If you still insist on wor- 
rying, it is helpful if you manage and monitor your 
worrying time. You should start by setting aside 
a certain amount of time each day to worry. Then 
you write down the two or three concerns for the 
day. You can then enjoy the rest of your non- 
worrying time. At the next day's worrying time, 
you have to evaluate whether or not your wor- 
rying time helped you deal with the concerns 
listed. If it helped, you add five minutes to the 
worrying time, but if it didn't help, you take five 
minutes off the scheduled worrying time. Within 
one week your worrying time should be stabi- 
lized at its optimum level. 

Structural Strategies 

These strategies refer to the structures and lo- 
gistics that surround every professional's job. 
Time, deadlines, overcrowded classrooms, lim- 
ited resources, and poor job design are just a 
few structural deficiencies that confront a profes- 
sional after he or she is managing the stressors. 
'To prevent burnout, the following strategies may 
be useful from a structural perspective. 

Organize Your Time 

Get yourself organized so you use your time ef- 
ficiently and productively. 

Set realistic and flexible professional goals and 
objectives. Don't set up expectations that will be 
impossible to meet. That only results in failure, 
frustration, and guilt. Sharing those inflated ex- 
pectations with others (e.g., telling regular class- 
room teachers you can consult with them twice 
weekly while you are carrying full time direct 
service responsibilities) creates additional pres- 
sure that results in stress. Setting expectations 
too low, on the other hand, can create lethargy 
and lack of motivation ("rust out"). 

Establish priorities. Each day there seem to be 
many jobs which must get done. It is helpful to 
establish priorities so you deal with needs in or- 
der of importance. As one job Is successfully 
tackled at a time, a sense of accomplishment 
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can develop. You may discover that low priority 
items may not have to be done at all. Special 
services personnel with an interest in. other time 
management principles should look at some of 
the sources indicated in the bibliography. 

Leave your work at schooL One of the major 
problems educators face is bringing work home 
after school. This causes problems in that 
schoolwork seems never to be finished and it 
often interferes with personal/family life. One 
way to break that cycle is to avoid bringing work 
home. Some educators have found staying at 
school until five or six o'clock in the afternoon 
may be required. Another altemative is going 
into school very early in the morning to grade 
papers, do planning, and set up the classroom. 
Staying in school until as late as se*'?n or eight 
o'clock in the evening on Friday may allow you 
to enjoy the remainder of the weekend without 
having schoolwork hanging over your head. 
Planning a late dinner on Friday night (candies, 
wine, and children in bed — ai! optional) may be 
very therapeutic. Each of these alternatives re- 
quires a degree of sacrifice and discipline; how- 
ever, if they succeed in allowing professionals to 
live a life out of school, they may be very worth- 
while. 

Pace yourself. Managing time is certainly a key 
to dealing with stress. Approaches to help avoid 
wasting time and prevent procrastination include 
setting realistic time lines, getting high priority 
work done early in the day (when we tend to 
work most efficiently), and including time for 
yourself in each day. It is imperative that edu- 
cators do not get so involved In trying to do 
everything at once thai they create a treadmill, 
with no end. Special educators, particularly new 
ones, should not expect to master every aspect 
of their profession Innnediately. Nor should they 
expect to be able to meet everyone else's needs 
in terms of consultant services, diagnostic eval- 
uations, and so on, while providing direct service 
to children. It is necessary to pace oneself, not 
only each day, but for each week and each year. 
The social worker or psychologist who wants to 
revise the entire placement team process or 
modify the role of special services personnel 
should expect that goal to take considerable time 
to fulfill. Small steps to achieving those goals 
should be identified and cherished. 



Allow transition time. Make the trip home a time 
of transition from school to home. Review the 
good things that happened during the day. or 
think about your plans for the evening. Some 
professionals find soft music or prayer helpful in 
"cooling down" from the stress of the day. What- 
ever method you use, see that you arrive home 
ready to begin the second part of your day. 

Enjoy your time outside of scliooL A family life 
characterized by love, respect, and meeting of 
mutual needs will go a long way toward pre- 
venting professional burnout. In addition, de- 
velop outside interests (hobbies, pets, church 
activities, etc.) that will give you something to 
look forward to after school and on weekends. 
Plan events like extended travel or "nights out" 
in advance. The last several months of school 
(including the ordeal of 30 annual reviews) may 
fly by as you prepare for your summer back- 
packing trip. Travel is particularly productive be- 
cause you surely get away from the school en- 
vironment, meet different people, and have new 
experiences. 

Over scheduling outside activities, on the 
other hand, can also be a burden. Leave yourself 
some free time when you are not doing or run- 
ning. Don't be so busy that you don't have time 
to do your wash or clean your apartment. Also, 
if outside activities become so dominant that you 
get to school exhausted or cio not have time to 
fulfill professional responsibilities, burnout will 
surely ensue. 

Clarifying Roirs and Responsibilities 

Establish reasonable exDOctations, !t would be 
mosi beneficial for special educators and special 
sen/ices personnel to clarify all professional re- 
sponsibilities with their supervisors at the begin- 
ning of the school year. Since most lEP's are 
written at annual reviews in the spring or early 
September, specifying student load or class size 
in addition to indicating responsibilities for diag- 
nosis, consulting, placement team meetings, and 
due process paperwork should be feasible. This 
would provide for agreement on justifiable and 
reasonable role expectations in a noncrisis set- 
ting. If modifications in role must be made later 
in the year, then there is an agreed upon basis 
for negotiation. 

An increase in student load can be counter- 
balanced by a reduction in consultation or di- 
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agnostic responsibilities. This approach would 
certainly lessen the incredible stress that occurs 
when a placement team decision results in an 
"overload." In that case, the special educator 
must carry the extra burden and attendant stress 
or must stand up to an administrator and parent 
in the most inopportune situation (i.e., legally, 
the child cannot be denied an "appropriate 
placement" because the receiving teacher be- 
lieves an "overload" would ensue). 

Learn to say "no." Before accepting a new job 
or new responsibilities, the educator should fine' 
out exactly what is required. Make sure ques- 
tions such as the following can be answered sat- 
isfactorily: 

• Are the job specifications clear and detailed? 

• Do I have the skills necessary to handle the 
job? 

• How much time will be required to get the job 
done? 

• What stressors will I have to deal with when 
fulfilling my responsibilities? 

• What current responsibilities can 1 relinquish 
if I take on this new responsibility? 

• What is the outcome for me? For my students? 
For the school? 

In asking these questions assume there is a 
choice to be made. Professionals must learn to 
say NO! If the answers to the questions indicate 
that the new responsibilities will create a profes- 
sional burden, it is the responsibility of the staff 
member not to accept or, at least, to negotiate 
alternatives. 

Ask for staff support. Given the proliferation of 
roles and responsibilities for special education 
and special services personnel in recent years, 
means should be sought to get relief. Support 
can come from the increased use of aides to 
support instructional services or secretaries and 
clerical staff to handle typing, due process pa- 
perwork, and recording the minutes of meetings. 
The pressure on professionals can also be re- 
lieved by the development of curriculum based 
••objectives banks" to simplify lEP writing, and 
increased use of computers to handle routine 
paperwork, sending out form letters, etc. These 
supports can be requested by staff members 
through data based requests (e.g., staff mem- 
bers collect data on the amount of time spent 



during the week on clerical and other nonprofes- 
sional duties), discussions with administrators, 
lobbying with the board of education, and/or for- 
mal contract negotiations. Although most schools 
are faced with severe fiscal constraints, a case 
can be made that efficient and productive use of 
professional personnel through increased use of 
support staff is cost efficient. 

Use available human resources. Use the avail- 
able human resources to their maximum poten- 
tial. Take the extra time necessary to train an 
aide or secretary to handle more responsibilities 
independently. Similariy, running an effective 
training program for student or parent volunteers 
can result in greatly increased instructional time 
in your classroom without enlarging your work- 
load. 

Organize your classroom. Improved classroom 
organization can save time and Increase profes- 
sional productivity. Setting up a catalog system 
for materials, tests, and instructional techniques 
can make them more accessible to you and to 
other professionals who have need of them. 
Similarly, developing a general filing system so 
that diagnostic information, lEP's, student per- 
formance data, and curriculum objectives are 
available can improve classroom efficiency. It 
may be necessary to order a file cabinet. Or- 
ganizing the classroom so that students can 
function independently by use of a folder system, 
learning centers, or student contracts may free 
the teacher to attend more directly to individual 
student needs. Giving students access to class- 
room materials such as books, paper, pencils, 
audio visua' equipment, self correcting materials, 
and training them in their use can likewise im- 
prove the learning environment. 

Be Open to Change, Innovation and New 
Opportunities 

Change your environment. A staff member who 
is dealing with stressful conditions may find a 
change in environment very productive. Chang- 
ing roles from resource teacher to special class 
teacher, for example, may reduce stress by al- 
lowing the special educator to focus on direct 
service instead of having to cope with the addi- 
tional demands of diagnosis and consulting. A 
school counselor who moves from a high school 
to a junior high school situation may find the job 
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description at the new school more satisfactory. 
A simple change in environment from one ele- 
mentary school to another may give the special 
educator a new perspective, new friends, differ- 
ent students and new supervisors. 

Keep yourself motivated. It is important for ed- 
ucators to keep themselves motivated. Seeking 
out new experiences can be one way to maintain 
professional interest and prevent stagnation. A 
special educator can try new instructional tech- 
niques, implement an alternative social studies 
program, or develop new materials. A school 
psychologist can add a test to his or her test 
battery or try a new counseling technique. Spe- 
cial educators have found opportunities to work 
with "normal" children (advisor to student gov- 
ernment, swimming coach, etc.) to be a very 
stimulating change of pace. Keeping abreast of 
current developments by reading journals, visit- 
ing other schools, taking college courses, and 
attending inservice training programs can also 
be helpful in maintaining professional interest. 

Consider career options. There are many alter- 
native career avenues that special educators 
and special services personnel should consider 
to diversify their expen^^nce or stimulate interest. 
Career options include placement team coordi- 
nator, itinerant diagnostician, work study coor- 
dinator, consultant, and inservice coordinator. In 
some districts, educators have the option of tak- 
ing one of those roles for one year and then 
returning, hopefully rerreshed, to previous re- 
sponsibilities. There are also many opportunities 
for part time jobs or job sharing (two educators 
share one job— one works two days per week, 
the other tfiree) which may provide a change of 
pace for weary professionals. 

Organizational Strategies 

Perhaps the most often heard comment from an 
administrator or teacher is, "You may be able to 
help people manage their stress reaction, but if 
you just place them back in the same organi- 
zation without changing it. . . This comment 
has tremendous validity and personal meaning. 
Organizationally, there are several issues that 
must be faced if a school system is to confront 
the stress of teaching. Change agentry and or- 
ganizational analysis are just two ways of help- 
ing to prevent burnout of professionals in a 



school setting. The following are some sugges- 
tions. 

Review Policies and Procedures 
Sp "^cial educators have found doing annual re- 
views to be a necessary element in planning for 
handicapped children. It would be similarly pro- 
ductive for educators to meet alone or with their 
administrators to review special education poli- 
cies and procedures (including staff roles, forms 
for P.L. 94-142 compliance, and placement team 
procedures). This would give staff members a 
sense of productivity and feeling of authority as 
well as provide ongoing improvement in the ef- 
ficiency and effectiveness of special education 
programming. 

Become Directly Involved 
In many cases, working directly to deal with the 
issues that cause problems can be both thera- 
peutic and productive. Becoming a member of 
an inservice training advisory board, curriculum 
committee, or a task force of the local teachers 
association may allow you to effectively deal with 
problems causing stress for yourself and your 
colleagues. On the other hand, resigning from a 
committee that is causing frustration or is simply 
wasting your time, can also be therapeutic. 



CONCLUSIONS 

The alternatives^ described are certainly no cure 
all for managing stress or coping with burnout. 
We hope they will stimulate action by Individual 
educators, school administrators, and teachers' 
associations to deal with the problems unique to 
each school system. 

Professionals must recognize that more dras- 
tic solutions may be required. Seeking profes- 
sional I is certainly appropriate when individ- 
ual ac\ is not possible or has not been 
productive. Resigning from a school system to 
seek a professional career in another town, tak- 
ing a leave of absence, or permanently leaving 
the profession must be seen as alternatives on 
the continuum of copiiig strategies. 

Although a burned out special educator may 
find happiness as a pottery maker in Vermont, 
a gold miner in Colorado, or a real estate agent 
in Ohio, our hope is that the coping strategies 
described can be helpfu' in preventing burnout 
for most special educators and special services 
personnel. 



Chapter 7: What Administrators 
Can Do 



What is the role of the administrator in fostering 
individual and organizational mental health? How 
should one aporoach this problem, and what are 
the essentia! tasks to be accomplished? How do 
we know if our efforts are having a positive ef- 
fect? To some, these questions sound like those 
we often ask when preparing an individualized 
, education program (lEP) for a student requiring 
special services. In a sense, what we are about 
to describe is very much like the lEP process. In 
other words, we are suggesting that the admin- 
istrator's role is to: 

1. Diagnose the environmental conditions influ- 
encing the organization or individual. 

2. Plan and design possible intervention strat- 
egies that focus on the stress conditions. 

3. Implement appropriate change strategies 
aimed at eliminating or minimizing stress con- 
ditions. 

4. Evaluate the effectiveness of the strategies 
implemented arid the rrental health status of 
the organization or individual; and, if neces- 
sary, recycle the process back to task one. 

DIAGNOSING ENVIRONMENTAL 
CONDITIONS 

As stated in Chapter 3, the diagnosis of environ- 
mental conditionjs that create stress and cause 
burnout can be achieved through systematic ob- 
servations. Among the various people who could 
make these observations, it is the local admin- 
istrator who, perhaps, has th<5 best opportunity 
to observe many of the important environmental 



variables affecting the individual or organization. 
For example, while a teacher may be able to 
observe a colleague many times in a similar set- 
ting, he or she may have little or no opportunity 
to observe that colleague's interaction with oth- 
ers in a variety of different settings. The local 
administrator or immediate supervisor more than 
likely will have frequent opportunities of this type 
in the normal course of events. Similarly, the ad- 
ministrator's perspectiveoftheorganization would 
generally tend to be wider in scope than an in- 
dividual staff member whose role and functions 
are more narrowly defined. 

The models described in Chapter 3 can be 
used as frameworks for conducting systematic 
observations of individual or organizational stress. 
Based on these models a number of procedures 
or steps can be constructed to guarantee that 
the observations conducted are not disruptive or 
disconcerting to the staff member or the orga- 
nizational component. An outline of possible pro- 
cedures and formats for documenting observa- 
tions is included in Appendix A. 

The settings in which the administrator might 
conduct his or her observations are mynad. They 
include any formal or informal event related to 
the performance of the staff member's profes- 
sional duties, or the organization's legitimately 
authorized activities. Observations of staff mem- 
bers should not be made exclusively in the con- 
text of evaluation. (Most formal evaluation sys- 
tems do not fiave the flexibility among the 
performance behaviors reviewed to account for 
such subtle, but real, factors as personality con- 
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flicts and individual actions stimulated by political 
and other nonprofessional motivations.) These 
data can be gathered by the administrator through 
direct interactions with the staff member, or in- 
directly through conversations with students, 
parents, and other staff. Observations of orga- 
nizational units may require such settings as de- 
partment meetings or other group situations, or 
the review and analysis of organizational pro- 
cedures and outcomes. 

PLANNING AND DESIGNING CHANGE 
STRATEGIES 

Following .he diagnosis of tlie environmental 
conditions influencing the organization or individ- 
ual, the administrator should begin planning and 
designing change strategists that will effectively 
reduce or eliminate stress conditions. The de- 
gree of complexity of these strategies will de- 
pend on the severity o; the stress condition. In 
the case of an individual, the severity level of t.>e 
stress condition might be measured by the num- 
ber of other persons negatively affected by their 
interaction with the person under stress. For ex- 
ample, one teacher in a resource room having 
difficulty performing his professional duties, and 
being constantly monitored by his super^/isor, 
may not be pulling his weight when it comes to 
the equitable sharing of responsibilities with his 
coteacher, aide, and/or tutor. The severity level 
of the stress condition for an organization might 
be determined by analyzing the number of intra- 
departm^-ntal operations that have been ren- 
dered ineffective. The complexity of the change 
strategy is just one of several concerns the ad- 
ministrator must address during the planning and 
designing stage. 

Another consideration for the administrator is 
the method used to evaluate the effectiveness 
of the change strategy. The objectives and ac- 
tivities of the strategy must be structured in a 
manner conducive to some type of formal or in- 
formal measurement. (We have outlined an ap- 
proach to evaluating the mental health status of 
an individual or organization in a later section of 
this chapter.) The important point is that a gen- 
eral approach to evaluation should be deter- 
mined before completing the strategy design. If 
this is done, the administrator can be assured 
that the implementation of the change strategy 
will provide some meaningful data— whether 
positive or negative. 



Finally, Hersey and Blanchard (1972) sug- 
gested that in planning for change one should 
keep in mind the four levels of change: (a) knowl- 
edge, (b) attitudinal, (c) individual behavior, and 
(d) group or organizational perf orrrjance changes. 
According to these authors, knowledge changes 
are the easiest to make, while organizational 
performance changes are the most difficult. It is 
crucial that the special services administrator re- 
alize that his or her role in fostering. the mental 
health of either individual staff members or the 
organization as a whole will involve at least 
knowledge, attitudinal. and individual behavior 
changes. Some might even argue that group 
performance changes might result from an im- 
provement in the mental health status of a single 
staff member. 

IMPLEMENTING CHANGE STRATEGIES 

The models described in Chapter 3 can also 
serve as frameworks for implementing the nec- 
essary changes to promote the mental health of 
an organization or staff member. The role of the 
administrator at this point would be to use per- 
sonal or official power to directly or indirectly 
bring about changes in one or more of the vari- 
ables that make up the environmental situation 
affecting the individual and/or organization. 

For example, one local administrator realized 
that the niajor cause of stress for special serv- 
ices personnel was not the increased diagnostic, 
instructional, and compliance responsibilities 
generated by P.L. 94-142; rather, it seemed the 
varying competency levels among the staff for 
carrying out these responsibilities successfully 
was the major problem. No single staff member 
seemed to possess all of the prerequisite skills 
and knowledge to deal effectively with the prob' 
lems associated with serving the handicapped. 
However, there were many among the staff who 
had previosly demonstrated their abilities to 
solve or effectively deal with certain aspects of 
these problems. 

This administrator's strategy for reducing stress 
within the organization was to promote a skills 
sharing process among the staff by encouraging 
and providing financial support for the implemen- 
tation of a series of mini-inservice activities. These 
inservice workshops were proposed and imple- 
mented by individual staff members for their col- 
leagues, and usually focused on a specific skill 
or piece of knowledge. Participants became in- 
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volved in these activities on a self selection basis, 
depending on their individual needs and motiva- 
tion. The workshops were usually single session 
events of no more than 1 to 2 hours in 'length. 

This strategy helped to reduce the negative 
Impact of stress on the organization by : 

1. Improving the professional status and per- 
sonal self worth of those who proposed, de- 
veloped, and successfully implemented work- 
shops in which their colleagues participated. 

2. Developing a cadre of experienced consult- 
ants and inservice trainers who could function 
both within and outside the school district. 

3. Diffusing to a wider extent among the staff 
those skills and knowledge necessary for ef- 
fective organizational operations and delivery 
of services to students. 

4/ Iricreasing'the'numbe^^ 

tunities for establishing positive interpersonal 
and professional relationships among the 
staff. 

Obviously, the actual strategies used by a par- 
ticular administrator would depend on the situa- 
tion and the people involved. There are no sure- 
fire approaches for developing mentally healthy 
organizations or individuals that are generaliza- 
ble across all situations. However, there is one 
thing that is common to all or most situations. 
That is, the administrator can be viewed as an 
important variable in situations of environmental 
stress. Overlooking this fact could mean the dif- 
ference between success or failure when imple- 
menting change strategies. 

The supervisor's or administrator's actions 
must be perceived as credible by the organiza- 
tion and/or the individual. In essence, the ad- 
ministrator must be a visible change agent— not 
a secret agent who spends his or her time behind 
the scenes manipulating everyone and every- 
thing. Whenever possible, the administrator 
should avoid coercing the organization or staff 
member into a particular change. Encouraging 
or allowing staff participation and Involvement is 
usually more productive in the long run (Bennis, 
1966). 

EVALUATION OF CHANGE STRATEGIES 

How can an administrator determine the effec- 
tiveness of the interventions or change strate- 



gies employed to reduce stress or its impact on 
the individual or organization? Again, it is pri- 
marily through observation— particularly where 
strategies to improve the mental health status of 
an individual staff member are involved. In this 
situation the question is not whether the stressful 
condition has been reduced or eliminated, as 
much as it is the question of whether the individ- 
ual staff member is better equipped to handle it. 

Lazarus (1976) suggested four tasks that a 
well adjusted person can do in the face of stress- 
ful conditions. These tasks serve well as criteria 
for the evaluation observations conducted by the 
administrator: 

1. Tolerating or relieving all or some of the at- 
tendant stress. 

2. Maintaining a sense of personal worth de- 
- spite defeats. 

3. Maintaining rewarding interpersonal relation- 
ships. 

4. Meeting the specific requirements of the 
stressful tasks, or utilizing available opportun- 
ities to accomplish any of the above tasks. 

Using these tasks as criteria, the administrator 
can determine through observation the extent to 
which the change strategy enables the individual 
staff member to better cope with the stressful 
condition. 

For example, has the social worker been able 
to relieve some of the attendant stress by re- 
ducing the number of times he or she has to 
communicate face to face with the department 
head who likes to discuss in public confidential 
information about students? Or has the speech 
clinician been able to maintain his or her sense 
of personal worth, despite the fact that after 5 
years, the school continues to provide a 6 foot 
by 4 foot windowless room in which to work? 
And what about the psychologist who had a ten- 
dency to practice Gestalt therapy on resistive 
parents or dissenting colleagues during place- 
ment team meetings? Has he or she been able 
to cease alienating others? Is there evidence of 
his or her developing and maintaining rewarding 
interpersonal relationships? Finally, has the re- 
source teacher, who has been working with a 
particularly disruptive group of students, been 
able to meet his or her classroom responsibilities 
in a more satisfactory manner than in the past? 

If these questions can be answered positively 
in these kinds of situations, the administrator 
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may assume that the ch?.nge strategies used 
have been effective. Further, he or she may as- 
sume that the mental health status of staff mem- 
bers is improving. 

When assessing (he mental health status of 
the organization, the supervisor or administrator 
may want to use a more formal approach. Cri- 
teria for determining whether change strategies 
are working can be extracted from Jahoda's 
(1958) definition of a healthy personality which 
we reviewed earlier in our discussion. The three 
basic statements in this definition can be related 
to specific criteria in the following manner: 

1. "Actively masters his environment," i.e., 
adaptability. 

2. "Certain unit of personality," i.e., identity. 

3. "Able to perceive the world and himself cor- 
r_ectly," i.e., reality testing. 

Within each criteria area certain questions 
might be addressed by the administrator or the 
organization itself, in a kind of self assessment. 
For example, in the criteria area of adaptability 
the following questions might be raised: 

1 . Does the organization demonstrate effective 
problem solving capabilities? 

2. Is the organization flexible enough to learn 
through experience? 

3. Can the organization maintain an adequate 
level of functioning while adjusting to chang- 
ing internal and external circumstances? 

In the area of identity, the questions could be: 

1 . Are the organizational goals and overall mis- 
sion generally understood and accepted by 
the personnel? 

2. To what extent are the individual's percep- 
tions of how the organization works in har- 
mony with other perceptions? 

3. To what degree does the organization rec- 
ognize and accept the different perceptions 
among the personnel as to how the organi- 
zation really works? 

Finally, the criteria area of reality testing might 
stimulate these questions: 

1. To what extent has the organization devel- 
oped techniques for determining the "real 
properties" of the environment in which it ex- 
ists? 



2. Does the organization have a fairly objective 
view of its own strengths and weaknesses? 

If a majority of these questions cannot be an- 
swered or are answered negatively, then the ad- 
ministrator might assume that the mental health 
status of the organization needs improving. Even 
though these eight questions are somewhat gen- 
eral in nature, together they can serve as a 
framework forjudging the effectiveness of efforts 
aimed at improving the mental health of the or- 
ganization. 

CONCLUSION 

It seems important for administrators to recog- 
nize the potential disaster that might result from 
inattention to the mental health needs of their 
staffs and organizations. Indications of rapid staff 
burnout are already apparent if we would but 
recognize them. By burnout we mean not only 
the rate of staff turnover, but also the number of 
persons who are remaining in their positions but 
who have literally "given up the struggle" out of 
sheer frustration and fatigue. This phenomenon 
can only be detrimental to the whole concept and 
mission of the special services organizations in 
school districts. 

The role of the supervisor or administrator 
under these circumstances becomes quite clear. 
The only way to eliminate or minimize the prob- 
lems of the burnout syndrome is to attend to it 
directly and systematically. In short, the admin- 
istrator must not hesitate to quickly diagnose en- 
vironmental conditions in stress situations and 
then plan, Implement, and evaluate intervention 
strategies aimed at reducing that stress. Further, 
the administrator's concern must be not only for 
the individual staff member, but also for the or- 
ganization as a whole. Both may be in dire need 
of changes aimed at improving their mental 
health status. Since there is no absolute stand- 
ard of mental health for individuals or organiza- 
tions, efforts by administrators to foster mental 
health must be individualized in order to account 
for the differences in environmental conditions 
among people and organizations. 

Finally, we would like to caution those admin- 
istrators interested In adopting the four part role 
described in this chapter. There is a significant 
difference between those interventions designed 
for personal stress situations and those devel- 
oped to minimize the negative impact of stress 
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experienced by the individual within a profes- 
sional or organizational context. In a majority of 
instances, it would be extremely difficult for 
someone to effectively intervene in another's 
pers'^ nal stress situation. While the administrator 
may indirectly facilitate a person's acquisition of 
the knowledge and skills for relieving personal 
stress, he or she cannot directly bring about a 



reduction of stress— only the person involved 
can do this. However, where individual stress in 
professional situations is concerned, the admin- 
istrator can play a much more direct role by using 
his or her position power, access to resources, 
and knowledge to actually change environmental 
conditions on behalf of the staff member. 
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Chapter S: The Role of the 
Special Services Professional 



The role of special services protessionals w^^^^^^ 
slightly different from the administraiors' roles 
mentioned in the previous chapter. There is not 
only a different perspective but also different as- 
sumptions and strategies a special services staff 
person might use. 

ASSUMPTIONS 

There are several prerequisite assumptions for 
the role of special services professionals in de- 
veloping stress management and burnout pre- 
vention programs: 

1. Special services professionals must have 
mastery of the knowledge in their own areas 
and be able to apply it appropriately to pro- 
gram development. For school psychologists 
this would mean applying their knowledge of 
psychological principles as it relates to edu- 
cation as well as knowledge of how schools 
teach children. 

2. The special services professional should de- 
velop and be able to exhibit certain person- 
ality qualities that will facilitate the delivery of 
a stress management or burnout prevention 
program. These include sincerity, empathy, 
a genuine concern for what happens to other 
people, positive skepticism (Bardon & Ben- 
nett, 1974), and an ability to remain open to 
change and benefit from their successes and 
failures. Your role will define itself through 
your actions. 

3. Special services professionals should de- 
velop personal life styles and prof^^isional 



behaviors that are consistent and congruent 
with the goals of stress management and 
burnout prevention. A poorly organized, tense, 
and anxious person leading a stress man- 
agement workshop may tend to lessen the 
impact of the program. As people in the help- 
ing profession, special services professionals 
must be willing to become involved in the ac- 
tual program as participants prior to admin- 
istering assistance or training. The stress and 
burnout of helping professionals is well doc- 
umented. Modeling and practicing what you 
develop and teach is essential (Bennington, 
1980). 

4. Special services professionals should avoid 
a "power hat" role. Instead of promoting the 
impression of one who "knows it all" or can 
threaten another's job security, attempt to be- 
come involved as one who can assist as part 
of a team, a facilitator. 

STRATEGIES 

The previous chapter outlined an excellent 
change strategy from diagnosis to evaluation. 
While this model is a central tenet to stress man- 
agement and burnout prevention, the perspec- 
tive of the special services professional might be 
slightly different. First, the concept of individual- 
ization is as important to promote for staff de- 
velopment as it is for student learning and de- 
velopment. Individualizing a stress management 
program would not only include diagnosis and 
assessment but would include the development 
of goals, objectives, and activities for the com- 
prehensive approach to stress management. 
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Another important aspect of the individual ap- 
proach is to set up the personal and environ- 
mental conditions to be conducive to the goals 
and objectives of the stress management pro- 
gram. This could be accomplished in conjunction 
with an administrator. The administrator can per- 
haps observe the environmental conditions influ- 
encing the organization; but someone should be 
systematically considering the necessary pre- 
requisites before the implementation of the pro- 
gram. This would include the array of techniques 
special services professionals have for curricu- 
lum development. Second, the relationship of 
stress management as a precursor to burnout 
prevention would provide a special services 
professional with an important role function. 
Most special services professionals have the as- 
sessment skills and competencies necessary to 
augment the needed assessment of an individ- 
ual's management and coping ability after stress 
management training. In addition, some will have 
already defined roles to take an integral part in 
the burnout prevention program. As described 
previously, burnout prevention consists of pro- 
grams assisting individuals to learn how to con- 
trol the stress triggers in school. This might in- 
clude time management, assertion training, 
intervention methods, etc. Certainly many spe- 
cial services professionals have the capability 
and predefined roles to provide these services. 

Third, the special services professional is 
comfortable with the management and integra- 
tion of outside and related resources. Since the 
model of stress management and burnout pre- 
vention mentioned previously espouses the use 
of other health personnel and content, the spe- 
cial services professional would seem to be a 
natural. The coordination and integration of pro- 
grams and resources in physical fitness, nutrition 
management, habit control, health education, 
and awareness is an important and necessary 
condition for successful stress management and 
prevention. The special services professional 
might be the school system's coordinator. 

Finally, as mentioned in Chapter 5, the ulti- 
mate goal of any stress management and burn- 
out prevention intervention might be to provide 
a direct service delivery component and a trainer 
of trainers component. The . special services 
professional's general operating philosophy 
should be consistent with these goals: to provide 
personalized, comprehensive interventions and 
to prepare school systems to be able to use their 
own resources. 



As described in Chapter 7, the administrator's 
role would seem to be one of coordination: di- 
agnosis, designing and planning, implementing, 
and evaluating with respect to a stress manage- 
ment program in a school setting. If in fact this 
process follows closely the process of preparing 
an individualized education program, then the 
special services professional would be a valu- 
able team member. Several of these roles are 
outlined in the following section. They should not 
be construed as absolute nor as replacing the 
administrator's role. Rather, the special services 
professional should be viewed as supplement- 
ing, not supplanting. 

POSSIBLE ROLES 
Team Member 

The special services professional is obviously a 
team member who can assist in the four step 
process outlined in Chapter 7. For example, the 
administrator might designate a special services 
professional to validate some of his or her ob- 
servations made while diagnosing environmental 
conditions. The special services professional 
would be a logical choice given his or her ob- 
servation skills and knowledge. Assistance can 
be given in the other areas mentioned. 

Consultant 

The consulting role has been demonstrated to 
be an invaluable concept in the geometric ex- 
pansion for the delivery of mental health and re- 
lated services (Stewart & Medway, 1978). Es- 
sentially, the assets of the consultation model 
are (a) the delivery of broad based services to 
more professionals and students and (b) the use 
of a problem solving model of service delivery. 
The various professions that make up the special 
services unit (guidance counselors, social work- 
ers, school psychologists, etc.) are all gravitating 
toward this model of service delivery. The same 
role could be assumed with respect to the plan- 
ning, designing and implementing of appropriate 
change strategies aimed at stress management. 
The special services professional is also a logi- 
cal choice to deliver some stress management 
programs. Moreover, he or she would naturally 
fit into a trainer of trainers model. It should be 
apparent that if a school system wants to deliver 
efficient and effective services, a consulting or 
trainer of trainers model is the desired model for 
action. 
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Using your own resources is a belabored but 
important point: this is relevant not only to stress 
management services for individuals but also for 
organizations such as school systems. The ad- 
ministrator (Chapter 7) could easily use the spe- 
cial services professional in a consulting manner 
in. planning, designing, and implementing pro- 
grams. For example, Stewart and Medway (1978) 
defined school based consultation as " . . . (the) 
delivery of indirect mental health services in 
which benefiting the consultee's client Is seen as 
the prime concern." However, they clearly stated 
the major problem in getting consultation started 
can be attributed to change involving a person's 
usual method of professional functioning. 

Several suggestions follow with respect to in- 
itiating and implementing a consultation model 
that is designed to meet the mental health needs 
of educators: 

1. Start where the problem is. Using the appro- 
priate data based framework is important in 
providing effective solutions. 

2. Define mutual-collaborative responsibilities. 
Miscommunicatlons about roles and potential 

. problems can be avoided if both the consul- 
tee and consultant's roles and responsibilities 
are clearly delineated. 

3. Frame the program or intervention in the lan- 
guage of solutions. A pupil services admin- 
istrator known to one of the authors has dem- 
onstrated more effective consultation 
interactions when the situation is put In a per- 
spective and language of solutions (Henry, 
1980). This makes sense, given the nature of 
the inservice programs described In Chapter 
5. The intent is to help educators use their 
own resources. Instead of perpetuating an 
overly extensive analysis of the' problem, a 
consultant may want to help the educator(s) 
look at and verbalize the situation of stress 
and burnout in terms of what they can do 
about It. Language is an important ingredient 
in progress toward change. 

4. Maximize the opportunities for success. One 
of the best ways to fail as a consultant (es- 



pecially in this area) is to (a) promise magic 
or mystical solutions to the problems of stress 
or (b) attempt to intervene in a global, large 
scale manner. The test approach has been 
promoted by Owen (1980): "Think small and 
achieve big." 

5. Be cognizant of the style of consultation. In 
general, research has suggested that certain 
types of educators are more accessible to 
change through consultation. They include 
recent entrants to the profession and edu- 
cators more able to define and articulate the 
problem. Stewart and Medway (1978) sug- 
gested that teachers on the whole prefer non- 
directive consultants. Add to this the dimen- 
sion of solution orientation and one can begin 
to see the importance of style. Consultants 
must recognize the role of flexibility; it would 
be unfortunate if the consultant created as 
much stress as he/she helped the person 
manage. 

6. Design programsthatprovidefeedbackabout 
consultant performance. Accountability of the 
special services professional in the delivery 
of consultation services is important. Evalu- 
ative methodologies are an important aspect 
of consultation for this purpose. 



Conclusion 

There is no single best role for the special serv- 
ices professional in the delivery of stress man- 
agement programs. However, it is clear that the 
two roles are a beginning point. One final point 
should be addressed. Educational systems are 
being faced with limited human and financial re- 
sources and continually verbalizing their dissat- 
isfaction with their present plight. The role of the 
special services professional might be best con- 
ceptualized then as a team member who is re- 
sponsible for assisting in the development of In- 
novative, solution oriented programs to meet the 
needs of the system within the given parameters 
of the situation. The real question is. How long 
do we complain before we begin to respond? 



Chapter 9: Strategies for 
Preservice Training 



Personnel preparation programs in special ed- 
ucation have made tremendous improvements 
in the last two decades. In the "golden years" of 
the 1960's, they were often guilty of granting 
teacher certification based on little more than an 
individual's concern for handicapped children. In 
those days prospective teachers were given little 
knowledge of learning characteristics of the 
handicapped and even less practical experience. 
Special education teachers too often entered 
their classrooms armed with the one "box" or 
approach that was thought to be appropriate for 
all the handicapped children in the classroom. 

In response to the efficacy studies on special 
classes and the mounting data indicating that no 
one approach can be successful in remediating 
all learning disabilities, personnel preparation 
programs improved rapidly in the early 1970's. 
Professional organizations such as the American 
Speech and Hearing Association (ASHA), The 
Council for Exceptional Children (CEC), and 
CEC's Division on Children with Learning Dis- 
abilities supported revised certification require- 
ments, higher standards and specification of 
professional competencies. The passage of P.L. 
94-142 in 1975 fostered better training in diag- 
nosis, parent counseling, record keeping, and 
program evaluation. One can now expect newly 
trained special educators to be able to write thor- 
ough educational evaluations using formal and 
informal assessments, write lEP's including short 
term objectives, run placement team meetings, 
work with regular classroom teachers, and de- 
velop or modify instructional materials and 
games, as well as teach children with a range of 
handicapping conditions. 



The challenge of the 1980's is to add a heavy 
dose of reality to personnel preparation pro- 
grams. Prospective special educators must not 
only be made aware of what is out there in the 
real world, but also what to do about it in order 
to survive. We simply cannot afford to spend 
thousands of hours training competent profes- 
sionals so they can quit in the middle of their first 
year, or worse, face each day in the schools with 
resentment, frustration, fear, or disillusionment. 

Preservice students certainly must be told 
what the law, learning theory, research and 
professional ethics say is appropriate diagnosis, 
instruction, and programing for handicapped stu- 
dents. Of equal importance, however, is knowing 
What is actually happening in the schools and 
how to bridge that gap between theory (what 
should be) and practice (what is). 

This places clear responsibilities on the teacher 
trainer to be knowledgeable about the profes- 
sional environment in schools and institutions. 
The teacher trainer must know about, if not have 
a "feel for," the stressors facing special services 
personnel. In addition, there should be an 
awareness of such things as (a) the problem 
areas in the implementation of P.L. 94-142, (b) 
the formal and informal social/political structure 
of local schools and institutions, and (c) recent 
changes in state and federal regulations, recent 
court cases providing new interpretations of P.L 
94-142, parent concerns and pressures, etc. 

Most teacher trainers typically have such field 
based activities as supervision of student teach- 
ers and presentations to parent and professional 
groups as part of their duties. Opportunities for 
consulting, providing direct service to handi- 
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capped students, inservice training, and mem- 
bership on local and state advisory or parent 
groups can all be productive in broadening one's 
reality base. The current trend toward increasing 
numbers of courses being taught on site in the 
schools should be particularly helpful. 

The techniques to be discussed focus on en- 
vironmental stressors in the professional expe- 
rience of special services professionals. It is also 
important for preservice special services profes- 
sionals to receive training in managing their 
stress reactions and preventing burnout by rec- 
ognizing and coping with stress triggers. Many 
of the strategies for inservice training described 
in Chapter 5 are applicable to preservice training 
as well. Most colleges have programs in edu- 
cational psychology, counseling, social work, 
school psychology, and speech, with personnel 
able to teach elements of stress management or 
burnout prevention. Even departments such as 
sociology, political science, and business admin- 
istration might have personnel willing to teach 
modules on time management, group pro- 
cesses, decision making, and change agentry. 
This content could be included in a student 
teaching/practicum seminar, a short course or, 
at least, as an elective. 

Some of the techniques described may seem 
harsh or too demanding. It is, therefore, neces- 
sary for them to be implemented within the con - 
text of a personnel preparation program char- 
acterized by (a) respect for the student, (b) 
exposure to competent and mentally healthy role 
models (particularly program graduates and 
master teachers), (c) extensive, productive, and 
monitored fieldwork experiences throughout the 
program, (d) positive reinforcement for steps to- 
ward professional competence, and (e) a pro- 
fessor-student relationship marked by openness, 
candor, a chance to question, and opportunities 
for counseling. 

TECHNIQUES FOR BRIDGING THE GAP 

Admission Requirements 

One of the most important criteria for admission 
to a preservice program should be experience 
with the handicapped and/or experience in the 
school setting. For undergraduates, this might 
be tutorial, recreational, or camp experience. 
Experience for graduate students might include 
regular classroom teaching or being a teacher 
aide or residential child care worker. Admitting 
students with experience forms a reality base for 



the instructor to apply teaching-learning princi- 
ples and lessens the chance that the students 
v/ill be surprised by the realities of handicapped 
students or public institutions, 

A Stroll Through the Past 

At the University of Connecticut, one of the basic 
undergraduate special education courses takes 
an historical perspective of special education " 
diagnosis, instruction, and curriculum. In addition 
to learning about the major theories and edu- 
cators of the last century, the students deal with 
such questions such as: (a) How could hundreds 
of teachers use that test for 10 years after the 
standardization manual demonstrated it was 
completely unreliable? (b) Why didn't teachers 
stop using that technique when the research 
clearly indicated it didn't work? How did they feel 
when they found out? What did they do then? 

Practical Assignments 

When you want students to demonstrate their 
knowledge or skill, why do it in isolation when 
you can put it in a practical context? For exam- 
ple: (a) defend your programing ideas to your 
disgruntled principal, (b) explain learning dis- 
ability diagnosis and programing in response to 
a letter from a parent, and (c) justify your ap- 
proach to diagnosis as compared to another 
based on a question at a job interview (a job you 
wanti). 

Debate 

It is important for special educators to be aware 
of "alternative therapies" such as the Kaiser- 
Permanente diet. A debate in which the profes- 
sor plays the president of the local Feingold As- 
sociation and the students attempt to be rational, 
data based educators has often resulted in much 
fireworks and a sigriificant growth in terms of in- 
sight and maturity for the students. 

Demonstrate Skill In Situ 

Giving students the competence to write an lEP 
or complete an educational evaluation is most 
important. Providing them with the opportunity to 
present and defend their lEP or educational 
evaluation on a real child at a real placement 
team meeting is even more productive. 

Invite Guest Lecturers 

It is often helpful to bring master teachers into 
the class to demonstrate instructional techniques 
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or materials. When these professionals are pres- 
ent, time should be provided for them to share 
mental health concerns, real world problems, or 
personal survival techniques. 

In a like manner, having parents of handi- 
capped children share their perspectives can be 
quite eye opening for preservice educators. 
Feeling the parents' concerns, problems, frustra- 
tions, and resentments (particularly those cre- 
ated by Intransigence, poor communication, and 
insensitivity on the part of school personnel) is 
quite sobering. Books like Parents Speak Out by 
Turnbull and Turnbull (1978) and May We Walk 
In His Shoes by Woollacott (1979) Can also be 
helpful in providing a parent perspective. 

Fieidwork Experiences 

Although "lab" schools, simulations, and micro- 
teaching are productive approaches for giving 
students teaching experience, it is imperative 
that students have extensive Involvement with 
the informal and formal organization and struc- 
ture of schools. If we expect them to deal with 
principals, colleagues, and regular classroom 
teachers we had better give them opportunities 
to make mistakes and learn in the protected en- 
vironment of fieidwork experiences. 



Plan Ahead 

The first year for any professional is terribly dif- 
ficult. Often, before the new special educator has 
a chance to stop, look up, and evaluate, half the 
year is gone. However, more importantly, roles, 
relationships, and expectations are established. 
Helping the students brainstorm to develop a 
checklist of "milestones" or things to do during 
^ the first 3 months of the school year can be very 
productive in helping them get their feet on the 
ground early. 

Rights and Responsibilities 

It Is important for special services personnel to 
know the details of both P.L. 94-142 and the 
state special education law. Knowledge of laws 
regarding teacher liability, due process, confi- 
dentiality, teacher rights, and parent rights are 
helpful for maintaining mental health and func- 
tioning as an advocate for handicapped children. 

School Survival 

Teacher trainers must accept that time spent 
discussing school survival may be as productive 
as time spent learning about writing lEP's or 
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teaching reading. Understanding the politics of 
schools or how to deal with people is more likely 
to determine the productivity and acceptance of 
special services personnel than anything else in 
the training program. Dealing with the following 
topics can be nelpful in providing preservice spe- 
cial services personnel success in negotiating 
the political and professional environment of the 
school or institution: 



1. Critical variables in finding/selecting a job 
conducive to professional growth and per- 
sonal mental health. 

2. The pro's and con's of living in the area where 
you work. 

3. Finding or developing personal/professional 
support groups. 

4^ yyMt . should I do the first day of school . . . 
first week . . . first month? 



5. Dealing with administrators, fellow special 
services personnel, regular classroom teach- 
ers, janitors, etc. 

6. How to listen and how to communicate. 

7. Assessing the informal and formal power 
structure of a school. 

CONCLUSION 

The reality based activities described could cer- 
tainly "turn off" or upset students in your training 
program. One senior special education major re- 
cently commented that she was not a teacher 
yet but she was already burned out. On the 
other hand, if this' kind of preparation can help 
special educators effectively use their skills with 
handicapped children and enjoy productive ca- 
reers, then it is all worthwhile. Recently, several 
of last year's graduates indicated that the first 
year wasjiot as^bad as they expected. Maybe 
we're on the right track! 
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Chapter 10: Summary and 
Conclusions 



Environmental, physical, and psychological 
stressors exist in every profession. Until recently, 
the education profession has been relatively un- 
aware or unconcerned about the effects of stress 
and burnout on school systems, school person- 
nel, and students. This Primer has im'entionally 
focused on one subgroup of professional edu- 
cators — special services personnel. One reason 
for this emphasis is the fact that educational lit- 
erature contains relatively little information on 
stress management and burnout prevention for 
special services personnel. The second reason 
is that not everyone within the education profes- 
sion views special services personnel as having 
the same stress and burnout problems as other 
educators. The fact is that, in addition to those 
stressors experienced by regular educators, 
special services personnel must deal with nearly 
every academic, behavioral, or physical problem 
found in the public school population. 



CHAPTER 1 

Chapter 1 was devoted to defining termti and 
clarifying certain concepts related to stress man- 
agement and burnout prevention. This was fol- 
lowed by a discussion of the effect of stress and 
burnout on both the individual and the system or 
school organization. The reciprocal relationship 
between teacher stress and student perfor- 
mance and/or behavior was cited by way of il- 
lustrating the significance of this problem among 
educators. 



CHAPTER 2 

A more detailed discussion of the problem of 
burnout for special services personnel was pro- 
vided in Chapter 2. Here four case studies were 
used to illustrate how certain negative stressors 
lead to unhealthy and nonproductive behaviors 
among staff. This chapter concluded with a re- 
view of research r<;sults that show role clarity as 
being the most significant variable among the 
several job related stressors discussed. 

CHAPTER 3 

Two important contextual considerations relating 
to the assessment of individual and organiza- 
tional stress were the main points made at the 
beginning of Chapter 3. The first consideration 
related to the varying impact of P.L. 94-142 on 
school districts. The second emphasized the im- 
portance of using a relative rather than an ab- 
solute standard when assessing individual or 
organizational health. The major part of this 
chapter was devoted to a description of two 
models for diagnosing environmental conditions 
that influence the organization or individual. The 
first model was described as an appropriate 
method for examining the causal, intervening 
and output variables related to observed orga- 
nizational stress conditions. The observation and 
diagriosis of individual stress conditions was dis- 
cussed next. Here a second model was de- 
scribed as one method for analyzing all the en- 
vironmental components interacting with the 
individual staff member. 
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CHAPTERS 4 AND 5 

Throughout this Primer every effort was made to 
provide practical suggestions on how to reduce 
the impact of stress and burnout on special serv- 
ices personnel. Chapter 4 described 12 different 
stress reduction activities that focus primarily on 
the modification of special education policies and 
procedures. Both organizational and personnel 
management concerns were considered within 
this list of suggestions. In addition, an effort was 
made throughout the chapter to discuss each 
suggested policy or procedural change in the 
context of the implementation of P.L 94-142. 
Chapter 5 was devoted entirely to inservice train- 
ing, one of the suggested activities described 
earlier. Here six guidelines for developing inser- 
vice training programs for stress management 
and burnout prevention were outlined in detail. 



CHAPTER 6 

While the suggestions and strategies discussed 
in the previous chapters focused on the special 
services organization. Chapter 6 provided a de- 
tailed description of coping techniques for indi- 
vidual professionals who are attempting to man- 
age their own stress and prevent their own 
burnout. In terms of stress management several 
specific techniques were outlined in the mental, 
physical, and emotional areas. Burnout preven- 
tion was discussed in terms of relational, struc- 
tural, and organizational strategies. 



CHAPTER 7 

The question of what special services staff mem- 
bers and administrators can do to reduce stress 
conditions and prevent burnout was, perhaps, 
the key issue addressed in this Primer. The next 
two chapters were devoted to both global and 
specific aspects of this issue. Chapter 7 provided 
a step by step process for the administrator's 
role. This process should have been familiar to 
the special services administrator, for it was 
adapted from the lEP process used in program- 
ing for handicapped students. In brief, the pro- 
cess incorporates activities for diagnosing envi- 
ronmental conditions, planning intervention 
strategies, implementing change strategies, and 
evaluating the effectiveness of the strategies im- 
plemented. 



CHAPTER 8 

All of Chapter 8 was devoted to a discussion of 
the role of special services personnel in devel- 
oping programs in stress management and burn- 
out prevention. Stress reduction and burnout 
prevention activities and strategies were dis- 
cussed from the perspective of the special ed- 
ucation teacher, the social worker, the psychol- 
ogist, and other special services staff. After an 
outline of four assumptions about special serv- 
ices personnel, followed by a general discussion 
of stress reduction and burnout prevention strat- 
egies, the chapter concluded with a description 
of two possible roles for special services staff 
members. These roles were team member and/ 
or consultant. Both roles emphasize mutual sup- 
port, collaboration, and individual involvement. 



CHAPTER 9 

The effective articulation of training activities be- 
tween elementary and secondary schools and 
institutions of higher education continues to be 
a seemingly insurmountable problem. Chapter 
9 attempted to help bridge this gap by suggest- 
ing strategies for the preservice training of spe- 
cial services personnel. Here it was suggested 
that prospective special services personnel 
should be provided opportunities during their 
training to acquire the knowledge and skills that 
will give them a good start in their fields. In the 
context of stress management and burnout pre- 
vention, specific draining techniques to be used 
by teacher trainers who want to give their stu- 
dents a "real world" view of what it may mean 
to be a special services professional were de- 
scribed. 



CONCLUSION 

As stated in the Introduction, the Information and 
recommendations presented in this Primer should 
be viewed as only the beginrting of our under- 
standing of the problem of stress and burnout 
among specie services personnel. IVIuch moi'e 
needs to be done in order to both significantly 
improve upon our basic understanding, as well 
as to develop viable and practical solutions to 
this ever increasing problem. On a formal level, 
schools and colleges of education, in coopera- 
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tion with local school districts, should encourage 
and support major research in the areas of stress 
management and burnout prevention. Teachers 
and other professionals have been, and will con- 
tinue to bti, ou^ rtiosi li!i|ihiinfil t«fihiiiw In m\- 
ucation. Neither declining enrollments, staff i'e- 
ductions, nor the supposed surplus of teachers 
are sufficient reasons for overlooking the ur- 
gency of this problem. 

On the local level both school boards and 
teacher organizations should carry out informal 
study projects aimed at investigating what makes 
a superior teacher superior and what prevents 
a poor teacher from becoming significantly bet- 
ter! What are the techniques, skills, knowledge, 
and attitudes that can help teachers survive the 
Sturm und drang of educating students in today's 
world? It is crucial that similar questions be forth- 



rightly addressed by those of us closest to the 
problem. 

It is clear that in the future, special services 
personnel will be called upon more and more to 
Im i^esources not only for students who find 
school and home environments nonsupportive 
of their learning needs, but also for those staff 
members who are faced with similar problems 
in terms of their teaching. Therefore, it is crucial 
that special services personnel have opportuni- 
ties to work out their own stress and burnout 
problems before counseling and/or working with 
others. Throughout this Primer a number of sug- 
gestions and recommendations have been made 
on how to begin. The question now is not 
whetherwe should begin working on the problem 
of stress and burnout in education. The question 
is, when do we start? 
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Appendix A: Analyzing 
Observations of Stress 
Conditions 



The forms in this appendix are examples of the 
types of formats and questions that might be 
used in a systematic analysis of stress condi- 
tions for an organization or for an individual. 
While these forms are intended for use by ad- 
ministrators, other special services personnel 
may find them of some value on a personal 
basis. It is important to note that neither form 
focuses directly on intervention strategies that 
might be employed to reduce the stress condi- 
tion. However, it is intended that the information 
collected through these procedures will greatly 
facilit'^te the development of appropriate inter- 
vention strategies. 

Figure A-1 is an outline of a process for sys- 
tematically recording not only what has been ob- 
served, but also the more obvious implications 
or ramifications of the observed stress condition. 
This process also incorporates a "go — no go" 
decision for planning the intervention strategy. 
Stress conditions for the general organization 
tend to be more complex than stressors impact- 
ing primarily on a single individual. Therefore, 
one must be careful that the intervention imple- 
mented does not become another stressor for 
the organization. In addition, it is possible that a 



particular stress condition may be a one time 
situation with little likelihood of future occur- 
rences. For both these reasons, it may be wiser 
to let things remain as they are. Simply stated, 
the adminstrator must make a judgment call on 
this. 

Figure A-2 is a structured format of six ques- 
tions that solicit the information needed for de- 
termining the best approach for reducing the 
stress situation for the individual professional. 
The format is designed to be used both formally 
and informally. For example, an administrator 
may wish to use it in the context of the formal 
evaluation conference. Or, he or she may us;3 it 
as a guide for an informal interview with the staff 
member. Still, the administrator may not want to 
involve the staff member initially in the comple- 
tion of this form. Most stress conditions will be 
first recognized by the individual involved, who 
more than likely will bring it to the attention of 
the administrator.. However, where administra- 
tors become aware of the problem first, it is ex- 
tremely important that they communicate their 
observations and concerns to those staff mem- 
bers involved. 
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FIGURE A-1. Analyzing an organizational stress condition. 

Writ3 a four paragraph narrative statement based on the numbered questions below. Expand each 
paragraph by answering the lettered questions associated with each major question. 









r 


1 . What is the stress condition observed? (Briefly 
describe) 




a. How did this condition come to your attention 
at this time? 







b. Has this condition been reported or observed 
previously? If so, when? 






r 






2. How has this condition adversely affected the 
organization? 






1 



fected, explain why, if possible. 



f 



3. When, and under what circumstances, did 
this condition become critical? 



Yes 



4. Who (names or positions) ideally should be 
Involved In a stress reduction activity? 

Most involved? 

Least involved? 







PLAN INTERVENTION STRATEGY 



1 



a. Are these circumstances likely to exist in the 
future? if so, can or should they be avoided? 



b. If not, does the present problem warrant in- 
tervention? 



No 



TERMINATE OBSERVATIONS 



ANALYZING OBSERVATIONS OF STRESS CONDITIONS 

FIGURE A-2. Analyzing a stress condition affecting an individual. 
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Name of Individual 



School/Position 



1. Environmental Location of Stress Condition (Check one and briefly describe situation) 



Job Der ands 



Superiors 



-Organization 



-Associates 



-Clients 



2. How is this stress condition adversely affecting the individual's performance of his or her duties? 



3. What are the specific environmental stimulators related to this stress condition? 



4. What previous strategies were used to reduce this stress, and why were they unsuccessful? 



5. Who are the other individuals, if any. experiencing the same or similar stress condition? 



6. In what order of priority should the following strategy areas be considered 'n designing a stress 
reduction activity? (Number in priority order from 1 to 4) 



.Mental 



-Relational 



.Structural 



.Organizational 



Comments: 
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Appendix C: General Models of 
Intervention 



As outlined in Chapter 5 and throughoul this 
Primer, inservice strategies are essential to solv- 
ing the problem of teacher burnout. The models 
presented in this appendix will be elaborated 
with respect to delivery in a school setting. 

MODEL 1 

The general model of intervention (Figure C-1) 
emanates from the philosophy of intervention 
developed by the Department of Health Promo- 
tion (DHP), St. Louis University Medical Center. 
For the purpose of discussion, a seminar can be 
defined as a 1 to 2 hour lecture/discussion ses- 
sion; a workshop as a 1 to 2 day session cov- 
ering most concepts in general and smaller sets 
of concepts in more detail; a program covers all 
facets of a particular content area; trainer of 
trainers is a level of intervention where a con- 
sultant/trainer will train other trainers (profes- 
sionals or staff) to deliver the program in the 
school system once the consultant is gone; con- 
sultation covers intervention activities where a 
person from outside the system provides exper- 
tise on a variety of health promotion interven- 
tions. This arrangement can be either short or 
long term depending upon the needs and wants 
of the system. 

As one can see, this model meets some of the 
guidelines outlined In Chapter 5: multilevel ap- 



proach and related to other areas of health. 
Health has been defined in a variety of ways 
usually emphasizing the physical mode. For this 
appendix, however, health will be defined as a 
multifaceted concept including the areas com- 
monly referred to as mental, physical, and emo- 
tional health. Stress management and burnout 
prevention are components of the general con- 
cept of health proration. Briefly, health pro- 
motion is the prOTic'/.n of preventive health re- 
lated behaviors and skills with apparently healthy 
individuals. It is the synthesis of primary preven- 
tion and health education activities. 

Why is this point important? First, stress man- 
agement or burnout prevention programs are 
only as good as they improve the competence, 
job performance, energy, vitality, and satisfac- 
tion of educators— all factors of health. The lit- 
erature is replete with research data, c^se stud- 
ies, and position papers giving credence to the 
improvement of health and the resulting rise in 
job satisfaction and productivity. Second, stress 
management and burnout prevention programs 
have covered the country like the hula hoop: Go 
to most consultants to educational systems and 
they will profess to have a stress management 
Of burnout prevention program for you. While 
these programs are useful and beneficial in gen- 
eral, they usually resenible sessions where staff 
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receive their yearly stress "inoculation shots." 
Little attention is given to long range benefits and 
effectiveness or to the relationship of these pro- 
grams to other variables such as health, orga- 
nizational issues and change, positive living, etc. 
Common complaints from staff include, "This 
was good but now what do I do?" 

This general intervention model acknowledges 
that staff, school buildings, and even school sys- 
tems will be "ready" for different levels and types 
of intervention. Rather than requiring everyone 
to go to a stress management program, a school 
system or staff member might want to participate 



in a stress management workshop or seminar in 
personal empowerment. (Empowerment is a 
synonym for enable: "to make able; to give one 
strength or authority sufficient for the purpose"). 
The DHP has found that these empowerment 
seminars are useful strategies to motivate staff 
and systems to participate in other facets of in- 
tervention. In fact, some individual professionals 
and systems are only "ready" to participate in 
seminars or workshops. This should not be con- 
strued as a sign of negative readiness. Rather, 
this Is probably the most successful point of de^ 
parture for that individual or system. 
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FIGURE C-1. Model 1: Health promotion for educational systems. (Copyright © 1980, Depart- 
ment of Health Promotion, St. Louis University Medical Center.) 
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MODEL 2 

Specific aspects of stress management or burn- 
out prevention are highlighted in the inservice 
model presented in Figure C-2. This model has 
been used successfully by the DHP at the work- 
shop, program, and trainer of trainers levels. The 
content activities of each area have been exten- 
sively developed by the DHP. However, it is not 
the exact nature of the content or activities, but 
the following issues that have enhanced the 
model's effectiveness: 

Multimedia Supplements 

At the seminar, workshop, and program levels 
it is a useful technique to introduce the concept 
of stress with a short (20-30 minute) multimedia 
presentation. Slides, slide-tape, and film pro- 
grams on the concept of stress are available. St. 
Louis University Medical Center has produced 
a film on stress entitled Stress: A Personal Chal- 
lenge presently being marketed by ABC tele- 
vision. There are many other multimedia prod- 
ucts available for this introductory use. 

Workbooks/Handouts or Manuals 

The introduction of written material in a work- 
shop or program can be to the advantage or dis- 
advantage of both leader and participants. How- 
ever, to enhance the long term skill acquisition 
and generalization of the workshop and pro- 
gram, carefully and systematically planned 
handouts can be effective. 

For example, at all levels, the DHP has as- 
sembled packets or manuals to facilitate the 
learning experiences. Participants are provided 
skills and techniques In the actual "workshop** 
setting via the process of explain, demonstrate 
and train. Participants can then use the handouts 
for practice of skills at their own leisure. With this 
format participants report that they can go home 
or to their schools and actually use and practice 
a particular strategy or technique they them- 
selves have found useful and worthwhile. This 
strategy reinforces the concept of empowemnent 
or enabling an individual to use their own re- 
sources. 

The use of manuals has also been particularly 
helpful at the trainer of trainers level. The DHP*s 
manuals consist of lesson plans (goals, objec- 
tives, materials) as well as activity sheets that 
e^lain to the trainers how to deliver the program 
or workshop. A • .nal caution: Handouts are only 
good if they are Ui^^^ by participants and the 



facilitator. Handouts used as fillers usually end 
up In the circular file. Therefore, planning your 
handouts to complement and illustrate your pro- 
gram is important. 

Tailoring Content to the Audience 

As Model 2 demonstrates, there are some cat- 
egorical means of providing stress in manage- 
ment or burnout prevention information and skills 
to participants. As mentioned previously, it makes 
sense to insure that people are managing or 
controlling their stress reactions before covering 
prevention of the stress triggers. Additionally, as 
any workshop leader will tell you, no matter how 
good the workshop material is, the participants 
will only benefit if they are interested, involved 
with, and value the material. 

Tailoring the components of cognitive repro- 
graming or integration or organizational strate- 
gies to special services populations in particular 
settings is essential. For example, relating infor- 
mation to a rural special services person might 
be difficult if you used Inner city examples 
(Helge, 1980). While all educators have some 
common denominators, it Is important to recog- 
nize setting, professional, and persor^al differ- 
ences in your delivery. Therefore, taking generic 
material and providing relevant examples would 
be the most beneficial. 

Setting Personalized Goals and Measuring 
Program Effectiveness 

One of the most beneficial experiences W3 have 
had with program participants is having them first 
evaluate and diagnose their stressors, stress re- 
actions and general well being and then set 
some personalized goals for themselves. This 
process seems to create a more realistic pro- 
gram for them — something they are attempting 
to accomplish, rather than just going to a stress 
management workshop. It definitely capitalizes 
on the three Ts (Interest, Involvement, Invest- 
ment) for participants. 

Further, we as facilitators are then able to pro- 
vide parallel measurement forms (of the instru- 
ments used to help set the goals) for individual 
followup progress/reports, and approximation 
of total program effectiveness. The methodology 
and instruments can be self made or have the 
" Dsychometric" properties of reliability and valid- 
ity. At the DHP, we have found the more reliable 
and valid an instrument is, the better able we are 
as facilitators to demonstrate personal gains and 
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RGURE 02. Model 2: Program models for stress management and burnout prevention. 
(Copyright © 1930, Department of Health Promotion, St. Louis University Medical Cen- 
ter.) 
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changes as well as overall program effects. In 
this time of accountability and tight financial re- 
sources, setting goals and having a way of mea- 
suring them are important considerations. 

Process, Format, and Typical Learning 
Curve 

Figure C-3 illustrates the format most of our ses- 
sions follow. The process of explain, demon- 
strate, train and practice is used in workshops 
and programs. Table C-1 relates specifically to 
our programs which run for consecutive sessions 
over a longer period of time. The basic under- 
lying philosophy of this format is to provide 25% 
conceptual material and 75% skill development 
in any type of staff development activity at- 
tempted by the DHP. We have all sat through 
workshops where the theory of the ivory tower 
was emphasized. 

What most participants want and require Is the 
theoretical background as a base (25%) and 
then the practical applications of this theory 
(75%) to their own daily personal and profes- 
sional lives. An advisor of one of the authors 
always asked the question, SO WHAT? If facil- 



itators cannot translate the theory into practice 
for participants to attempt to ar^swer the ques- 
tion, then they have probably missed a step or 
link. This particular process usually results in a 
learning curve (Figure C-3). One would expect 
similar learning results from most groups. While 
groups may exhibit these general trends, individ- 
uals may not. Workshop facilitators might want 
to use these as approximations, not absolutes, 
and plan accordingly. 

Special Issues 

This appendix could easily turn into a "how to" 
book on its own. Rather than do this, several 
important special issues will be highlighted. 

Time and Materials 

First, for workshops, two key ingredients seem 
to be the time allotted and the amount of material 
attempted. Frequently, stress management 
workshops are "crammed" into 2 hours, with the 
conceptual material overemphasized. Becoming 
aware of the theoretical bases of stress tr^ im- 
portant; but so are the practical applicaticns. 
Leaving p^3ople with a strategy or technique, ro 
matter how small, is important (25% conceptual, 
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75% skill development) for progress and suc- 
cess. This practice would also seem to aid in 
participant involvement and development. 



Public School Programs 
Second, are some of the special issues related 
to establishing stress management programs in 
public school settings? The DHP has found sev- 
eral. If a stress management or burnout preven- 
tion program becomes a stressor for someone 
it would be defeating its own purposes. Issues 
such as the iime of day, being designated or 
volunteering to be a participant, and training phi- 
losophy can easily cause more stress than nec- 
essary. 

The time of day is the biggest. When do you 
schedule an ongoing program? Early in the 
morning before school? During lunch, after 
school, at night, on Saturdays? Invariably, pick- 
ing one time slot will result in the following re- 
actions: someone does not like to get up early, 
lunches are when they take time out for them- 



selves, after school is reserved for conferences 
and extracurricular activities, nights and week- 
ends disrupt personal, family and social rituals 
and habits. What to do? Going to a program you 
really want to go to can result in a changing of 
a routine, pattern or habit // notified far enough 
in advance. 

One program run by the DHP had ail of a dis- 
tricts' administrators meeting at 6:30 a.m. to be- 
gin a program. While this was distasteful to some 
participants (the ones with the closed eyes and 
pajamas during the program), eventually they 
got used to and even enjoyed the early morning 
routine. We are not suggesting this as a general 
practice. Rather, if participants want the pro- 
gram, they usually can reasonably modify pat- 
terns and routines if notified and polled in ad- 
vance. A good technique is to establish a choice 
of times with majority rule as a guideline. 

Being a designated participant is odious to 
everyone, it is like being paid to reinforce the 
consultant's ego. They know they don't want to 
be there, you know they know that you know 
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FIGURE C-3. Progress of skill development, application, and refinement. (Copyright © 1980, 
Department of Heaith Promotion, St. Louis University Medica! Center.) 
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TABLE C-1 
Class Structure 



Class Activity 



Description of Activity 



Process 

Conceptual 

Skill Development 

Mental 
Physical 
Emotional 
Process 



Class starts with participants invited to ask questions, 
cover material presented in the preceding class and to 
share experiences from application of techniques outside 
of classroom. 

Ten to fifteen minutes of conceptual information about the 
nature of stress. 

Most of the class is dovoted to skill training and skill 
practice in the following areas: 



(each class presents stress management and training 
covering at least one technique from each area) 



Class ends with about five minutes for questions and 
discussion. 



Note. Copyright © 1980, Department of Health Promotion, St. Louis University Medical Center. 



they don't want to be there and everyone is at 
a disadvantage before even beginning a stress 
management program. What most districts have 
found rewarding is asking for volunteers. This 
process is usually more positive and eventually 
spreads the good word more effectively over 
time than designating participants. 

The training philosophy really affects all levels 
(workshops, programs, trainer of trainers). A 
training philosophy that offers positive, experlen- 
tially based activities is certainly more productive 
in helping people manage and prevent stress. In 
other words, if you can't get rid of stress entirely 
(which you can't) then you want to learn how to 
take it in a positive way. Stress management and 
prevention programs should facilitate these codes 
of behavior. 

Trainer of Trainers Program 
Third are the intricate issues related to estab- 
lishing a trainer of trainers program. There are 
books and articles just related to this issue. 
Rather than tell the reader how to do it there are 
four issues to highlight: 



Identifying trainers. The identification of potential 
trainers is a crucial first step. Finding people that 
are positive and possess appropriate trainer/ 
leader characteristics is not an ee.sy task. The 
DHP has found that selecting people that are 
motivated to be trainers; understand the time, 
professional commitment and nature of the train- 
ing task; have experiences working with adults 
In learning situations; can model behaviors that 
are consistent with helping others help them- 
selves; and can manage to a relative degree 
their own stress, to be important factors in trainer 
identification. This first step can sometimes make 
or break a trainer of trainers program. 

Quality assurance. Quality assurances for the 
delivery of services by the trainees is the next 
step. How does one insure that the trainees are 
delivering quality and effective services? The 
DHP considers that the extensive use of trainer 
manuals, practice in simulated sessions, and 
coaching by the consultant/trainer in real live 
sessions to be crucial. The DHP uses a trainers 
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manual that explains every step and process to 
a potential trainer. 

Additionally, practice during simulated ses- 
sions allows the consultant to correct any major 
problems before going on stage. This usually in- 
cludes requiring potential trainers to go through 
the program as participants before becoming a 
trainer. 

Finally, it is eoSential that the consultant be 
able to have spaced opportunities to coach the 
trainees in real life training sessions. This usually 
includes systematic feedback about style, con- 
tent coverage, and overall effectiveness. This 
feedback is given to trainees after the session 
with any additional skill development the trainees 
may require. At the DHP, we have found using 
teams of two trainers to be an effective method 
of trainer development. The two members usu- 
ally complement each other in terms of style and 
also provide each other the most important sup- 
port system and practice/feedback vehicle a 
trainer needs in the iJ^^ginning of such an en- 
deavor. 



Cost effectiveness and organizational support. 
Because a trainer of trainers model is one of the 
most cost effective methods of delivering com- 
prehensive services to the schoo; system, one 
does not want to get bogged down with costly 
logistics. Important to this end is the establish- 
ment of participant groups for the potential train- 
ees and session times for the training sessions. 
In addition, support from the organization and 
administration is essential. As mentioned before, 
establishing groups and convenient times for 
training require systematic planning in advance 
of the actual programing: an organizational 
commitment. 

Overall, systematic planning is the key to the 
overall success of any of the programs men- 
tioned here. l<3o- iifying, designing, problem solv- 
ing, deciding, and, In general, good solid plan- 
ning will establish a solid base for effective stress 
management and burnout prevention inservice 
activities. This appendix has outlined a general 
/i Y*Q| that has been effective In delivering serv- 
if^es \o public school systof I? is Intended as 

odal^ot for planning and programing healthy 
change. 



